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Look,  mister,  no  hands! 

This  is  "materials  handling"  as  we  see  it  today!  No  hands  .  .  .  electronic 
guidance  .  .  .  cars  guided  by  electronic  impulses  that  tell  them  where  to 
go,  at  what  speed  .  .  .  where  to  drop  the  load  and  where  to  pick  up  the 
next  one!  This  train  load  of  wrapped  upholstered  furniture  will  be  moved 
without  damage  and  without  delay  to  its  storage  area  400  feet  away. 

The  Hecht  Company  has  materials  handling  installations  like  this  in 
their  new  Baltimore  service  building,  designed  by  Abbott  Merkt. 

May  we  design  your  new  service  building  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
modern  developments. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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one  dishonest  employee  pockets  an 
average  ^1500  of  your  profits  each  year! 


free  booklet  shows  how 

you  csui  prevent  up  to  77% 
of  these  dishonesty  losses 
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Management  Perspective 

By  J,  Gordon  DokinSt  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Allied  Stores  and  The  Retail  Career 


hN  retriiitiiig  college  graduates  tor  retail  careers.  Allied 
Stores  Corporation  has  done  some  famous  work;  and  the 
fifects  of  the  Allied  program  have  unquestionably  benefited 
Diir  whole  trade.  Nfany  of  the  other  very  large  stores  and 
ihaiiis  are  doing  equally  effective  jobs.  These  have  been 
the  pace-setters  for  our  industry,  and  there  was  a  time,  not 
too  long  ago,  when  the  pace-setters  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
parade.  That,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is  no  longer  true.  Many 
stores  have  already  done  a  good  deal  on  their  own  and  many 
others  are  getting  started. 

The  NRDGA,  as  you  know’,  is  at  work  on  this  problem, 
and  we  will  soon  have  ready  a  program  that  will  help  to 
sell  the  idea  of  retailing  as  a  career  and  that  will  help  stores 
to  develop  better  techniques  of  recruitment  and  executive 
development.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  great  need  is  for 
deuiled  information  about  the  methods  that  have  proved 
most  effective  in  practice,  and  that  is  the  information  we 
arc  compiling. 

Last  month,  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  president  of  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  said:  “A  retail  organization  which  does 
not  capitalize  upon  the  degree  to  which  interesting  work 
exists,  which  does  not  emphasize  executive  development  and 
fair  employment  practices,  which  does  not  have  a  means  of 
detecting  and  then  doing  something  about  good  job  per¬ 
formance  backed  up  by  growth  potential,  has  only  itself  to 
blame  for  a  lack  of  good  people.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
of  the  wailing  within  our  craft  comes  from  people  who 
should  look  first  of  all  to  their  own  houses.  And  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  retailing  has  an  industry-wide  job 
of  selling  its  career  opportunities.  A  handful  of  the  largest 
retailers,  chain  and  independent,  cannot  do  the  job  for  the 
total  industry,  admirable  though  their  efforts  may  be.” 

How  Much  Real  Conviction?  I  might  add  that  the  work  of 
the  several  member  committees  which  are  now  writing  a 
trade-wide  program  for  retailing  also  promises  to  be  admir¬ 
able,  but  it  will  not  be  self-operating.  Everything  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  management  in  each  store.  I  quote 
Mr.  McCarthy  again: 

“If  the  right  attitude  is  there,  the  personnel  climate  will 
he .  .  .  favorable,  and  there  will  be  a  continuing  emphasis 
upon  executive  training  and  development.  If  it  is  not, 
it  will  not  successfully  be  induced  via  orders  from  above.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  spreaking  at  the  28th  Annual  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution,  an  occasion  which  is  tradition¬ 
ally  the  setting  for  some  very  straight  talk  on  long-range 
problems.  In  his  own  straight  talk  on  the  question  of  retail 
careers,  he  made  these  points: 


1.  There  is  a  substantial  college  graduate  market  avail¬ 
able  to  retailing.  After  making  allowances  for  students  who 
are  going  into  professional  specialties  or  who  for  some  other 
reason  do  not  enter  the  business  market,  there  are  currently 
about  150,000  graduates  a  year,  of  whom  over  60  j>er  cent 
are  men. 

2.  These  college  graduates  have  no  built-in  prejudices 
against  retailing  as  an  occupation.  And  what  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  “in  terms  of  earnings,  interesting  and  challenging 
work,  opportunity  for  advancement,  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.”  is  being  offered,  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  by  many 
retailers,  “and  can  be  by  practically  the  entire  craft.” 

3.  It’s  been  established  by  authoritative  statistical  surveys 
that  retailing  is  an  extremely  attractive  business  in  terms  of 
earning  potential.  Executives  in  this  held  get  salaries  above 
the  average  for  all  executives,  and  retailing  has  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  executives  to  total  employees. 

Salaries  for  Beginners.  Starting  salary,  however,  may  be  a 
different  matter,  and  it’s  a  crucial  one.  “Competitive  bid¬ 
ding  on  the  campuses,”  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  “has  empha¬ 
sized  starting  salary  plus  progressions.  .  .  .  To  the  extent 
that,  as  an  industry,  we  are  lower  than  the  manufacturing 
industry,  we  must  tackle  the  problem  and  determine  what 
is  the  reasonable  minimum  at  which  good  quality  graduates 
can  be  obtained.  .  .  .  Starting  salary  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration,  and  one  that  retailers  must  face  up  to. 

“In  this  connection,  a  sp>ecial  word  about  recruitment 
standards  is  in  order.  The  retailer  who,  only  because  of 
starting  salary,  attracts  chiefly  the  poorer  quality  graduates, 
or  those  from  schools  of  lower  academic  standards,  or  who 
recruits  a  disprojX)rtionate  share  of  women  because  by  and 
large  they  can  be  hired  for  less  money,  is  only  fooling  him¬ 
self.  If  quality  is  not  injected  at  the  bottom,  it  cannot 
emerge  years  later  toward  the  top;  and  a  too  heavy  emphasis 
upon  the  woman  graduate  can  only  result  later  in  abnor¬ 
mally  high  turnover  due  to  the  marriage  factor.” 

The  Long  Hours  Story.  College  students  are  constantly  being 
“surveyed”  on  what  job  factors  are  most  important  to  them. 
Mr.  McCarthy  checked  these  off— interesting  work,  promo¬ 
tion  from  within,  periodic  performance  evaluation,  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  won’t  go  unnoticed— and  found  them  an 
“almost  ideal  fit”  with  what  retailing  offers  or  can  offer.  As 
for  working  hours,  often  cited  as  an  objection,  he  said: 

“It  is  true  that,  with  exceptions,  executive  work  in  retail¬ 
ing  involves  Saturday  work  and  some  night  work.  But  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


‘‘Burrougha”  and  “Seoaimatic”  ar«  trademarka 


makes  cvcle  billinsf  all  it’s 
cracKea  up  to  De.«.ami  then  some! 


Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  cuts  costs  and  improves 
customer  relations  as  no  other  method  can! 


If  it’s  been  tested  once,  it’s  been  tested  a 
thousand  times.  And  the  results  are 
always  the  same. 

When  you  team  up  the  Sensimatic  Cycle 
Billing  Machine  with  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming,  you  reach  cycle  billing  efficiency 
no  other  method  can  match,  because: 
(1)  your  billing  costs  nose-dive,  and  (2) 
those  annoying  customer  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  billing  virtually  disappear.  The 
reason’s  as  simple  as  can  be. 


Sensimatics  speed  billing 


To  begin  with,  the  Burroughs  Sensi¬ 
matic  makes  the  billing  job  so  short  and 
sweet.  That’s  because  it  offers  so  many 
automatic  features  that  the  operator’s  job 
comes  down  to  no  more  than  inserting  the 
proper  form  and  indexing  the  correct 
figvures.  The  exclusive  four-jobs-in-one  sen¬ 
sing  panel  does  the  rest  automatically. 

In  fact,  it’s  the  sensing  panel  that 
enables  you  to  wrap  up  a  credit  history 
ledger  automatically  in  just  four  seconds! 
And  it’s  this  panel,  too,  that  makes  possi¬ 
ble  cycle-billing  budget  accounts,  revolv¬ 
ing  credit,  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts 
all  on  the  same  machine  used  for  regular 
30-day  accoimts. 

Yes,  with  Sensimatics  you’ll  need  fewer 
machines  and  operators  .  .  .  less  space  and 
maintenance.  And  still  you’ll  button  up 


the  job  faster  and  more  accurately  than 
you  ever  thought  possible! 


Microfilming  avoids 
misunderstandings 


Of  course,  cutting  billing  costs  with 
Sensimatics  is  only  half  the  story.  For  it’s 
the  low-cost  Model  205  Microfilm  Re¬ 
corder  and  Model  206  Portable  Reader— 
precision-engineered  by  Bell  &  Howell — 
that  eliminate  those  little  arguments  that 
can  all  too  easily  result  in  loss  of  ciistomers. 
Here’s  why: 

By  using  Burroughs  microfilming,  you 
make  photographic  duplicates  of  all  orig¬ 
inal  sales  slips  for  your  records  on  per¬ 
manent,  space-saving  microfilm.  This 
permits  you  to  mail  the  original  slips  to 
your  customers  along  with  their  state¬ 
ments.  Then  your  customers  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  each  charge  is  for. 


Call  for  demonstration 


But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
many  savings  and  operating  advantages 
you’ll  enjoy  with  Burroughs  cycle  billing 
equipment.  So  why  not  see  it  for  yourself — 
get  a  quick  demonstration?  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation.  Simply  phone  our 
nearby  branch  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Management  Perspective  {Continued  from  page  5) 

also  true  that  the  store  open  hours  controversy  has  be- 
cloutled  the  issue  between  store  and  employee  hours, 
beclouded  it  to  the  point  that  more  shopping  hours  for  the 
customer  have  been  assumed  to  mean  more  working  hours 
for  the  employee  at  every  level.  The  fact  is  that  the  trend 
to  a  five  day  week,  to  scheduling  time  off  for  executives  every 
week,  to  a  definite  limitation  on  night  work  and  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  total  executive  w’ork  week  has  continued  un¬ 
abated  for  years.  Unless  we  are  to  conclude  that  no  schedule 
other  than  a  completely  daytime  Monday  through  Friday 
work  week  has  a  chance  to  attract  talent  for  executive  de¬ 
velopment,  I  cannot  see  in  the  hours  issue  cause  for  great 
alarm.  What  is  alarming  is  retailing’s  allowing  false  im 
pressions  to  occur  and  to  continue  unchallenged.” 

The  Allied  System.  How  do  the  .Allied  stores  which  are  most 
successful  at  it  go  about  their  job  of  recruiting  and  executive 
development?  Even  in  the  Allied  group,  it’s  worth  noting, 
different  stores  do  get  different  results.  Mr.  McC^arthy  com- 
mentetl:  “Same  company,  same  basic  training  program,  same 
policy  requirements,  same  management  thinking  at  the  cor¬ 
porate  level— yet  the  striking  variations  which  are  also  com¬ 
mon  in  other  retail  organizations!  Why?  The  answ'er  is  in 
selling;  and  the  selling  job  has  many  facets.”  The  most 
successful  .Allied  stores  do  their  selling  job  this  way: 

They  work  at  the  high  school  level,  cooperating  in  dis¬ 
tributive  etlucation  programs  and  similar  activities.  .  .  . 
They  develop  good  relations  with  colleges,  including  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  placement  officers  and  faculty.  .  .  . 
They  beat  the  bushes  for  trainees.  .  .  .  They  give  the  recruit¬ 
ment  job  top  management  attention.  .  .  .  They  take  part 
in  college  career  conferences;  have  both  store  and  campus 
interviews;  use  interviewing  teams  composed  of  at  least  one 
higher  executive  and  a  successful  graduate  of  the  training 
program.  .  .  .  They  emphasize  the  training  program  in  their 
recruiting  work.  .  .  .  They  use  good  promotional  literature. 
.  .  .  They  provide  part  time  jobs  for  college  students  at 
hours  they  can  work. 

They  are  alert  to  recruiting  young  men  out  of  college  for 
a  year  or  more,  who  may  have  had  one  or  two  unsatisfactory 
job  experiences  with  their  first  choice  of  career.  .  .  .  They 
provide  rich  varied,  on-the-job  experience,  and  instruction 
by  top  executives. .  . .  They  emphasize  promotion  from  with¬ 
in  and  promotion  on  merit  alone— “no  royal  blood  of  poli¬ 
tics  or  family.”  .  .  .  They  have  a  definite,  periodic,  salary 
review.  .  .  .  They  emphasize  the  human  relations  equation. 

The  Non-College  Employee.  In  this  address,  Mr.  McCarthy 
emphasized  the  college  campus  as  the  greatest  single  source 
of  executive  manpower.  He  also  drew  attention,  however, 
to  the  high  school  student  who  does  not  plan  to  go  on  to 
college,  and  to  “people  already  employed  in  the  ranks  who 
have  a  demonstrated  growth  potential.” 

“These  two  sources,”  he  said,  “are  mighty  important  in 
executive  development— so  much  so,  that  no  company  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  developing  only  an  elite  corps  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Spirit  and  morale  can  hardly  be  long  term 
ingredients  of  an  organization  manned  in  its  executive 


structure  only  l)y  those  who  are  members  of  the  iristocrj 
of  higher,  formalized  education.” 

Many  people  have  talked  and  written  on  this  subjea^ 
developing  retail  careerists,  but  I  don’t  recall  any 
or  article  so  packed  with  common  sense  and  useful  ii 
mation  as  this  talk  by  the  president  of  .Allied.  It  nusj 
about  .'),000  words,  and  will  ap]>ear  in  full  in  the 
of  the  Boston  Conference,  with  the  texts  of  22  otheri 

If,  like  me,  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  Confcrenoet 
year,  you’ll  find  the  Report  very  readable  and  stimula^ 
Dan  Bloomfield,  the  director  of  the  Conference,  wa»| 
enough  to  send  me  a  set  of  galley  proofs,  and  I’d  sayi 
are  at  least  10  papers  liesides  Mr.  McCarthy’s  which  j 
thoughtful  retailer  won’t  w’ant  to  miss.  They  offer 
ideas,  some  differences  of  opinion  and  even  a  certain  an 
of  entertainment. 


Facts  and  Fables  About  the  Consumer  Market.  For  instan 

I  see  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Conference  John  G.  Fo 
of  The  New  York  Times  urged  business  to  put  on  anaij 
out  public  relations  campaign  “to  sell  the  jieople  on  vh 
it’s  important  for  them  to  consume  ...  to  trade  up  ^ 
living  ...  to  buy  more,  eat  more,  use  more  .  .  .” 

But  had  you  been  there  and  duly  jotted  dowm  this  id 
you’d  have  found  it  considerably  shaken  up  on  the 
day  of  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Reavis  Cox  of  the  Universitj 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Cox  raised  the  possibility  that  “capadtj 
to  consume  may  turn  out  to  be  the  critically  short  re 
that  checks  the  economy  of  plenty,”  and  he  told  this  sti 

“The  startling  idea  that  capacity  to  consume  maybe; 
scarce  resource  has  even  begun  to  find  its  way  into  scien 
fiction.  .  .  .  The  other  day  I  ran  across  a  story  cast  . .  | 
several  hundred  years  in  the  future.  The  period  is  desaib 
as  coming  after  the  ‘age  of  plenty.’  Its  people  look  bad 
to  that  ‘age  of  plenty’  (toward  which  we  now  strive  witt 
such  eagerness)  as  a  time  of  great  distress  and  sufferin?! 
They  have  escaped  from  ...  a  nightmare  in  which  terrliKj 
social  pressures  force  consumers  to  consume  and  consume  an 
consume  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance  in  order  lo 
keep  the  wheels  of  production  turning.  In  this  story  a  great 
genius  finally  came  along  to  rescue  mankind  from  its  awfui 
‘age  of  plenty.’  He  reasoned  that  if  mechanizing  production 
had  resulted  in  a  monstrous  outpouring  of  goods  and  ser\'icei 
far  beyond  man’s  capacity  to  consume,  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  mechanize  consumption  t(x>!  So  the  problem  had  taeen 
solved.  One  set  of  mechanical  monsters  made  the  goods: 
another  set  of  mechanical  monsters  consumed  them.  The 
economy  ran  along  at  full  employment,  and  poor  huinanip 
could  go  back  to  its  simple  business  of  enjoying  life.’ 

.And  the  point  of  this  fable?  Dr.  Cox  didn’t  take  th«| 
danger  over-seriously,  but  he  had  this  suggestion; 

“The  discovery  that  capacity  to  consume  may  be  more 
drastically  limited  than  we  sometimes  think  suggests  a  need 
for  more  prudence  and  modesty  in  talking  about  what  mar 
keting  can  and  should  do.  It  ought  to  lead  to  a  much  niort 
careful  thinking-through  than  we  have  had  yet  of  the  social 
function  of  sales  promotion  in  an  era  of  plenty.” 


Th 


Report  of  ihe  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution.  Dankll 
Bloomfield,  Conference  Director,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston  10. | 
$4.25  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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The  Chester  H.  Roth  Company's  revolutionary  new  VMP  unit  has  already  been  installed  in  leading  department  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 


The  revolution  in  hosiery  merchnndising 


New  Visual  Merchandising  Plan  is  responsible  for 


sales  increases  of  43%  to  450%  in  test  areas! 


A  new  merchandising  product  has 
hit  the  women's  hosiery  market  — 
and  hit  it  with  all  the  ptower  and 
excitement  of  a  four-alarm  firel  The 
product,  called  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Plan  —  better  known  by  its  ini¬ 
tials,  VMP^  is  a  self-selection  unit, 
radically  different  in  design  and 
radically  new  in  function.  For  VMP 
finally  corrects  a  serious  situation, 
and  makes  fashion— not  price— the 
important  factor  in  selling  women’s 
hosiery. 


'This  basic  change  of  emphasis  from 
“sale”  to  “style”  may  very  well  be 
the  revitalizing  factor  that  troubled 
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retailers  have  long  looked  for.  Re- 
pKjrts  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  show  that  hosiery 
departments  are  losing  volume  at  a 
frighteningly  steady  pace  —  and  los¬ 
ing  it  in  spite  of  such  innovations 
as  10  and  12  denier  constructions 
and  stretch  sheers.  From  1950  to 
1955,  the  p>opulation  of  adult  wo¬ 
men  went  up  5%  —  and  total  store 
volumes  increased  a  proportionate 
7%.  Yet  hosiery  figures  fell  off  a  full 
15%. 


industry,  retailer  and  manufacturer 
alike.  As  sales  have  fallen  off,  stores 
have  cut  down  the  floor  space  of 
their  hosiery  departments  —  and 
further  sales  decreases  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  result.  The  problem  was  snow¬ 
balling  when  the  Chester  H.  Roth 
Company  sent  out  teams  of  re¬ 
searchers  to  do  a  thorough  analysis 
on  the  problem.  Their  findings 
proved  conclusively  that  one  of  the 
major  difficulties  was  that  the  trade 
was  afflicted  with  too  much  price 
promotion,  and  too  little  of  any¬ 
thing  else  I  Store  after  store  was  de¬ 
luging  its  customers  with  bargain 
hosiery  at  low  —  and  lower  —  prices. 


Leading  manufacturerf  discover 
the  cause  of  deciining  soles 


This  situation  disturbs  the  entire 
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STOP  I  VMP  stops  customers  with  its  dro* 
motk  full<oior  fashion  photos. 


Even  when  striking  new  product 
developments  did  apptear,  price  cuts 
followed  almost  immediately  after. 
And  the  simple  fact  was  that  too 
many  price  promotions  has  resulted 
in  sales  suicide  1 

Research  proves  hosiery  needs 
eye^ppeol  to  attract  more 
sales  making  traffic 

Furthermore,  the  Roth  researchers 
discovered  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  traffic  in  a  store  pur¬ 
chased  hosiery  —  and  that  hosiery 
departments  held  little  interest  or 
eye-appeal  for  a  customer.  Also,  it 
was  noted,  hosiery  departments 
almost  totally  avoided  the  use  of 
self-selection  techniques  which 
had  proved  so  successful  in  other 
accessory  departments. 

But  perhaps  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  was  that  the  vast 
majority  of  customers  had  no  real 
understanding  of  the  differences  in 
stocking  styles  and  constructions! 

Sales-people  knew  little  more,  or  at 
any  rate,  felt  little  impulse  to  talk 
about  stockings  as  they  would  nor¬ 
mally  talk  about  other  fashion 
items.  This  was  concrete  proof  that 
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all  fashion  and  end-appeal  had  been 
drained  out  of  hosiery  selling! 

VMP  stops  customers  with 
point>of>purchaso  glamour 

At  this  point,  the  Chester  H.  Roth 
Company  called  in  a  group  of  in¬ 
dustrial  designers  to  help  devise  a 
method  that  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  As  manufacturer  and  display¬ 
merchandising  specialist  worked 
together,  the  revolutionary  VMP 
unit  gradually  evolved. 

VMP*%as  designed  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  glamour  and  ease  of  self¬ 
selection.  It  was  planned  to  project 


SELECT  I  With  VMP,  a  customer  just  reaches 
for  the  style,  shade  and  size  she  wonts. 


to  a  customer  the  impulse  to  buy, 
and  to  give  simultaneously  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  right  stocking 
for  the  right  occasion.  And  —  in  pre¬ 
senting  hosiery  as  an  exciting, 
highly  styled  fashion  accessory  — • 
VMP  succeeds  dramatically! 

VMP  is  proven  successful 
in  adverse  test  areas 

After  sftending  five  years  of  study 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  the 
Chester  H.  Roth  Company  wanted 
to  be  very  sure  of  its  product  before 
marketing  it.  They  wanted  to  prove 


VMP’s  power  under  the  worst  con- 
ditions  possible  —  and  did  so  by 
running  tests  in  department  stores^ 
specialty  shops  and  shoe  stores 
where  hosiery  sales  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  bad! 

The  results  staggered  retailersl  In 
three  months,  sales  in  test  storo 
showed  amazing  increases— rflngj'n^ 
from  a  minimum  of  43%  to  an  astro¬ 
nomical  maximum  of  450%. 

These  startling  sales  increases  are 
easier  to  understand  when  you  an-, 
alyze  the  VMP  unit.  First  of  all, 
V.MP  plays  up  the  glamour  of 
hosiery  —  and  shows  it  clearly  and 
dramatically  in  life-size  color  trans¬ 
parencies  of  legs  wearing  hosiery. 
Four  of  these  transparencies,  set  in 
lighted  shadow-boxes,  are  mounted 
on  top  of  the  unit  for  greatest  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  attracting  attention. 
They’re  visible  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  bright  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  customer’s  curiosity. 

Secondly,  VMP  stresses  the  need  for 
a  wardrobe  of  styles  —  “the  right 
stockings  for  the  right  occasion.” 
This  is  effectively  carried  out 
through  a  second  set  of  color  trans¬ 
parencies  set  just  beneath  the  life-  I 
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SOLO!  VMP  allows  tho  solo  to  bo  com¬ 
pleted  with  ease,  in  record  time. 

STORE' 


-  ADVERTISEMENT - 

with  plenty  of  room  for  back-up 
storage  in  the  back  of  the  unit  itself. 
Further  investigation  of  the  tests 
run  on  VMP  showed  still  another 
reason  for  such  dramatic  sales  in¬ 
creases.  Simplified  self-selection, 
plus  visual  explanation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  styles  offered,  gave  the  sales¬ 
people  more  time  to  work  with  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  It  also  allowed 
more  sales  to  be  handled  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  even  at  peak  selling  hours. 
And,  as  a  result,  “lost”  sales  were 
practically  unheard  of! 


merchandising  idea  with  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  VMP.  The  very, 
basis  of  the  idea  —  self-selection  and 
visual  attraction  —  has  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  merchandising  of; 
every  conceivable  item,  from  baby' 
food  to  brassieres,  from  tea  to 
T-shirts.  But  it  has  been  long  over¬ 
due  in  the  hosiery  industry! 


In  VMP,  the  Chester  H.  Roth 
Company  finally  comes  up  with  the 
researched,  market -tested,  proven 
answer  to  this  problem ! 


VMP  affords  plenty  of  room  for  bock-up 
storage  in  the  rear  of  the  unit  itself. 


j  size  legs.  These  fashion  photographs 

j  show  four  models,  appropriately 

dressed,  wearing  four  different  con¬ 
structions.  At  a  glance,  a  customer 
knows  that  one  is  evening  sheer,  one 
business  sheer,  one  dress  sheer,  one 
seamless.  She’s  exposed  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  variety  of  styles  —  and 
her  reaction  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
answer  to  better  hosiery  department 
figures! 

But  VMP’s  fashion  appeal  doesn’t 
stop  there !  It  carries  through  to  the 
boxes  themselves  —  probably  the 
most  revolutionary  feature  in  the 
entire  plan.  For  the  boxes  carry  full- 
color  reprints  of  the  fashion  photos 
used  on  the  unit!  A  far  cry  from  the 
dreary  appearance  of  standard 
packaging! 

More  sales  par  square  foot 
with  new  VMP  unit 

What’s  more,  VMP®sales  are  box 
sales  three  out  of  five  times !  So  VMP 
not  only  gives  more  sales  per  foot, 
but  a  higher  average  salescheck  at 
the  same  time.  The  unit  is  designed 
to  hold  the  boxes  of  hosiery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  style  and  size,  under  the  cor¬ 
responding  color  transparencies  — 
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Brilliant  full-color  photos  bring  glamour  and  fashion  appeal  to  the  VMP  boxes. 


Major  retailers  of  all  types 
have  already  installed  the 
Chester  H.  Roth  VMP  plan 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  good 
news  to  get  around!  And  as  retail¬ 
ers  heard  the  results  of  the  VMP 
tests,  they  began  to  take  action. 

Forward-thinking  merchants  from 
New  York  to  California  have  already 
put  VMP  to  work  for  them.  Count¬ 
less  others,  from  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  operation  to  neighborhood  shop, 
are  now  following  suit.  For  it  has 
been  proven  that  no  store  is  too 
large  or  too  small  to  benefit  from 
VMP.  Particularly  useful  is  VMP’s 
ability  to  take  on  an  individual 
store’s  personality. 

The  plan  is  sound,  the  unit  adapt¬ 
able,  and  the  market  ready  for  a 


Tho  VMP  unit  is  complotoly  flexible,  con  be 
adopted  to  meet  a  store's  specific  needs. 


JVow  a  precise  method  for  the 

PLANNED  ACQUISITION 
of  SALES  VOLUME  INCREASES 

Through  the  use  of  basic  research  procedures 
and  scientific  management  planning,  it  is  now 
possible  to  create  added  sales  volume  for  depart* 
ment  and  specialty  stores  on  a  predictable  basis. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  credit  sales  volume 
promotion  budget  of  $  1 0,000  to  $  1 00,000,  you 
can  turn  this  into  a  predictable  credit  sales 
volume  increase  of  $425,000  to  $2,125,000 
within  a  period  of  ten  months. 

Predictable  sales  volume  increases  are  ac¬ 
curately  established  by  Precise  Equational 
Methodology,  a  tested  and  proven  formula  de¬ 
veloped  by  our  Statistical  Division.  The  equa¬ 
tion  used  in  computing  Predictable  Sales 
Volume  Increases  is: 

I.  [(A  -[-  B)  X  .31  X  .8]-  (C  X  .9)  =  D 

II.  D  -  (Dx  U)  -  (D  X  T)  -  .9  Cy  =  M 


In  the  above  equation  “D”  is  the  total  new 
charge  account  potential,  “M"  is  the  realizable 
potential  in  numbers  and  “P"  is  the  predictable 
credit  sales  volume  increase. 

The  formula  is  explained  in  detail  in  a  paper 
entitled  "A  More  Precise  Method  For  Predict¬ 
ing  Credit  Sales  Volume  By  Equational  Meth¬ 
odology.”  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


A.  J. Wood  &  Company 

MARKET  •  OPINION  •  ATTITUDE 

^J^searcfi^ 

1518  WALNUT  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA 
PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  *  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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Iis  Worth  Re|>eating.  NRDGA’s  46th  Annual  Convention  will 
IK-  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City,  from  Monday, 
l^nuary  7  through  Thursday,  January  10. 


j  RKTuiting  for  Retailing”  by  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president 
111  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  (Committee 
,11  Careers  in  Retailing,  will  be  the  feature  address  at  the  top 
"Mtiagenicnt  session  at  8:00  P.  M.,  Monday,  January  7.  Chaired 
hv  Frank  J.  Johns,  president  of  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and 
a  vice  president  of  NRDG.A,  the  session  will  also  include  NRDCiA 
President  Philip  M.  Talbott’s  welcoming  speech.  Professor  .Mal- 
*  ,lm  P.  .McNair’s  retail  forecast  for  next  year  and  a  talk  on 
jRetailing  in  Europe  by  a  leader  of  the  French  delegation  to  the 
...iivention. 


\ew  People — and  More  of  the  Right  Kind.  George  Plant  an- 
aounted  that  the  Personnel  Group’s  first  session  on  Monday, 
January  7,  at  2:30  P.  M.,  will  have  the  theme  “This  Business  of 
■Recruiting.”  How  College  .Applicants  Evaluate  Job  Factors  will 
lie  discussed  jointly  by  two  executives  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.: 
iR.  E.  Barmeier,  in  charge  of  personnel  planning  and  research,  and 
R.  J.  Kellar,  college  relations  ccxvrdinator.  Dean  .Albert  B.  Smith 
I  'll  the  School  of  Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  answer 
!  he  question.  What  Influences  College  Students  to  ^lect  a 
jjParticular  Store?  and  Dr.  Marion  Niederpreum,  assistant  professor 

I  ind  retailing  ccxvrdinator  at  Michigan  State  University,  will  give 
ii^estions  on  What  Retailing  Can  Do  to  Expand  Its  Programs  in 
Gilleges. 


j  hiarihiitive  Education.  An  early  bird  session  of  the  Personnel 
:  Group  on  Wednesday,  January  9,  will  be  devoted  to  an  open 
I  f'uum  discussion  on  Expanding  the  Distributive  Education  Pro 
j  i;rara.  At  the  regular  meeting,  called  “.Attracting  and  Training 
‘New  People”— which  will  be  chaired  by  Clifford  .Allanson,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants, 
j  Mbany— Corinne  Paterson,  personnel  director  of  the  People’s 

IlOutfitting  Company,  Detroit,  will  show  that  Recruiting  Begins  in 
[the  High  School  and  Peter  Quinn,  personnel  director  of  William 
jFilene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  will  present  points  on  Recruiting  and 
'Electing  Part  Time  Workers. 


i Working  With  Schools.  .Another  personnel  and  distributive  edu- 
[  •'  iiion  session  called  “Closer  Distributive  Education— Retailer  Co- 


-  . . . . . . “"tgj 

.More  Personnel  Subjects.  There  will  be  the  usual  early  bird 
session  for  free  and  informal  discussion  of  problems  not  spe¬ 
cifically  .scheduled  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
Then  the  principle  of  exchanging  viewpoints  will  carry  over  into 
a  panel  discussion  of  training  techniques  covering  initial  training, 
on-the-job  training  and  overall  store  development  training,  which 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  9,  at  9.30  A.  M.  The  basic  approach 
will  be  “Training  for  Profit.”  At  the  “Employee  Relations”  ses¬ 
sion,  Dr.  John  W.  LaBree,  medical  director,  the  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  speak  on  Essentials  of  a  Good  Store 
Health  Program  and  W.  Rowland  Allen,  personnel  director,  L.  S. 
.Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  answer  the  question.  What 
.About  Retailing’s  Emotional  Problems?  The  chairman  will  be 
Melville  .A.  Smiley,  personnel  director,  l.aSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 


Talk  It  Out.  .All  three  Store  Management  Group  .Sessions,  says 
George  Plant,  will  use  discussions  and  panels.  The  first  will  con¬ 
sider  four  topics  under  the  theme  “Safety  Is  Good  Business”:  (1) 
Safety  Consciousness  Pays  Off— analysis  of  accident  frequencies  and 
savings  which  can  be  achieved  through  their  reduction;  (2)  Typi¬ 
cal  Accident  Hazards  and  Preventive  Measures:  (3)  Selling  Safety 
to  Employees;  and  (4)  An  Open  Forum  on  Exchange  of  Store 
Experience. 


The  Lessons  of  Experience.  The  store  management  session  titled 
“Measuring  and  Increasing  Productivity”  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  experience  of  chain  and  independent  stores  in  determining 
production  standards  for  selling  and  sales  supporting  areas,  and 
measuring  results.  The  chairman  will  be  William  F.  Randolph, 
general  superintendent.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  Led  by 
Raymond  M.  Munsch,  vice  president.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
A^a.,  the  third  session  will  try  to  show  that  “There’s  Profit  Dollars 
in  Workload  Reduction”  and  will  feature  audience  participation, 
with  prizes  for  outstanding  contributions. 


Packaging  Film.  A  one-hour  color  film  titled,  “Department  Stores 
Speak  Up  for  Better  Packaging,”  will  be  shown  on  Thursday, 
January  10  at  2:30  P.  M.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  This  is  a 
project  on  which  the  NRDGA  and  the  Folding  Paper  Box  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  cooperated.  The  presentation  gives  latest  store  ex¬ 
ecutive  thinking  on  how  creative  vendor  packaging  can  improve 
retail  operations  and  what  stores  can  do  to  guide  packaging  along 
retail  lines. 


j  is  scheduled  for  2:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  January  9. 

jA  speech  on  Using  Creative  Thinking  in  Store  Training  by 
j''iinuel  Caplan,  professor  of  distributive  education.  Temple  Uni- 
jicrsity,  Philadelphia  and  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group’s 
■  Oistributive  Education  Advisory  Committee,  will  be  followed  by 
panel  discussion  on  Making  the  Retail  Advisory  Committee  an 
tjfffective  Tool.  Four  main  topics  will  be  covered  by  the  panel 
Jmemben:  Large  City  Programs,  Adult  Advisory  Committees, 
j'intall  City  Programs  and  Distributive  Education  Graduate  Rep- 
jftaentatives. 
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Departmental  Merchandising  Sessions.  Some  of  the  speakers  who 
will  appear  on  the  six-session  program  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  (described  in  last  month’s  Stores)  are:  Sigo  Levite,  vice 
president  and  merchandising  manager,  Oppenheim  Collins,  New 
York  City,  on  The  Problem  of  Size  Differentiation  in  Ready-to- 
Wear;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Schlesinger  Deane,  executive  associate,  Tobe 
&  Associates,  on  Building  Subteens  and  Teens  Volume;  Jack  Hor- 
witz,  president.  Jack  Horwitz  Associates,  Inc.,  on  Building  Juniors 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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PORTAILIS-  Th*  Wayfarw.  108  sq.  in. 

of  viewable  picture  area.  RCA  "Silverama” 
aluminized  picture  tube,  telescoping  an¬ 
tenna.  In  red,  gray  or  ivory.  Mo«lel  1 1S707, 
$149.9.5.  Ebony  Sportster  (not  shown) 
Model  14S705,  $129.95. 


TABLI  MODUS  -The  Dixon.  261  sq. 

in.  viewable  picture  area.  "High-Sharp- 
and-Easy”  tuning.  Balanced  Fidelity 
Sound,  modern  styling,  RCA  "Silver¬ 
ama”  aluminized  picture  tube.  Ebony 
finish.  Model  21T715,  $219.95. 


LOWBOYS— The  Markham  Deluxe.  261 

sq.  in.  viewable  picture  area.  "Living 
Image”  picture,  3-speaker  Panoramic 
Sound,  built-in  phono-jack,  illuminated 
"Front  Window”  channel  indicator,  choice 
of  3  finishes.  Model  21D750,  $369.50. 


SWIViL  SETS-TheEnfield.Pictureand 

sound  turn  together.  261  sq.  in.  viewable 
picture  area.  Tone  control.  Balanced 
Fidelity  Sound,  phono-jack,  "High- 
Sharp-and-Easy”  tuning.  Mahog.  or 
walnut  gr.  fin.  Mod.  21T738,  $299.95. 


BIG  COLOR— The  Aldrich.  254  sq.  in. 

viewable  picture  area.  "Living  Color” 
picture.  Balanced  Fidelity  Sound,  "Color- 
Quick”  tuning.  Receives  all  Color  shows 
plus  black-and-white  programs  too!  Model 
21CS781,  $495. 


“PERSONAL”  TV— The  “Perfoeo/"— 

smartest,  smallest  TV  ever  built!  .36  sq.  in. 
of  viewable  picture  area.  Tilt  stand,  han¬ 
dle,  telescoping  antenna — all  at  no  extra 
cost!  Model  8PT703,  $125.  Other 
"Personals"  from  $99.95. 


When  they  see' for  themselves -they’ll  sell  themselves  up -and  you  profit! 


What 
propo! 
nature 
have  r 
ups  $1 
depari 


complete  price  range,  from  just  $99.95 
for  the  new  "Personal" — to  the  most 
luxurious  of  Compatible  Big  Color  TV 


that  any  buyer  could  want.  It’s  the 
greatest  "sell-up”  line  in  TV  history- 
show  ’em  and  you’ll  sell  ’em! 


You  always  have  what  they  want  wheTi 
you  sell  RCA  Victor  TV;  whether  it’s 
style  .  .  .  performance  .  .  .  value  .  .  . 
you’ve  got  them  all!  Get  ’em  out  on  the 
floor — and  you’ll  make  the  sale.  There’s 
new  portable  TV — television  to  take 
along.  New  swivel  sets,  new  roll- 
arounds  for  easy  viewing — any  seat  is 
the  "best  in  the  house”!  There’s  a 


taw*  T  MOM  COMOMTMN  OF  AMUKA  WHK  *llbJ 

'MS  Mstirs  vatcs- 

Monufoctur6r*$  notionolly  odvertised  VHF  li$t  prtce$  shown.  UHF  optionol,  exiro  (not  avoltoblG 
in  **P«rsonon.  All  btock-ond- white  sets  ond  some  Color  sets  sHghtly  higher  far  West  ond  South. 
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Which  Departments 
Need  More  Markup  Most? 


S 4 We'd  get  much  more  cooperation  in  the  matter  of 
pricing  to  a  better  retail  markup  if  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  reliable  statistics  on  departmental  costs  and 
departmental  profits  .  .  .ff 


By  Samuel  Einstein 

General  Merchandise  Manager 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc. 


The  net  profit  performance  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  as  we  all  know,  is 
dangerously  low.  How  to  raise  it  is 
a  problem  we’re  all  trying  to  solve 
every  working  day,  but  lately  it’s  been 
getting  more  public  discussion  than 
usual.  The  best  minds  in  the  industry 
differ  about  the  correct  solution;  and 
the  variety  of  opinion  among  them  is 
evidence  in  itself  that  there  is  no  single 
or  simple  answer  to  the  problem. 

But  let’s  examine  the  proposal  that 
has  been  getting  the  most  publicity: 
the  call  for  higher  markups  to  offset 
the  rising  costs  of  doing  business. 
What  interests  me  most  about  this 
proposal  is  its  sweeping,  all-inclusive 
nature.  The  advocates  of  this  plan 
have  not,  so  far,  said  that  higher  mark¬ 
ups  should  be  sought  only  in  those 
departments  that  reveal  an  insufficient 
maigin  to  produce  a  profit.  Instead, 
the  impression  is  current  that  stores 
are  seeking  higher  markups  across  the 


l)oard  in  all  tlepartments  in  order  to 
realize  a  higher  total  store  markup 
and  thus  bolster  tlieir  net  earnings. 

This  idea  admittedly  has  the  virtue 
of  simplicity,  but  is  it  really  what  we 
want?  Are  we  going  to  go  looking 
for  additional  markup  in  every  market 
—or  shall  we  concentrate  on  markets 
whose  pricing  structures  now  yield  in¬ 
adequate  markups?  If  the  effort  is  to 
be  concentrated  in  selected  markets, 
then,  obviously,  we  must  first  be  in  a 
position  to  identify  the  unsatisfactory 
departments. 

As  a  starter,  I  suggest  that  we  must 
first  dispel  the  universal  feeling  that 
40  per  cent  is  “standard”  markup. 
Among  both  vendors  and  retailers, 
this  idea  has  become  so  fixed  that  any 
resource  who  prices  merchandise  to  a 
markup  of  40  per  cent  or  better  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  line  is  automatically 
made  adequately  profitable  to  stores. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  some  mer¬ 


chandise  is  profitable  at  this  markup 
and  some  is  not. 

Where  Are  the  Losers?  The  first  perti¬ 
nent  question  that  confronts  us,  then, 
is  this:  Do  we  have  reliable  criteria 
by  which  to  appraise  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  current  departmental 
markups?  And  the  disturbing  answer 
is  that  we  don’t.  We  certainly  don’t 
have  it  in  any  published  form  for  a 
representative  sample  of  stores,  and 
there  are  few  stores  that  routinely 
prepare  departmental  expense  and  net 
profit  statements  for  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  use. 

As  a  test,  the  Frederick  Atkins  re¬ 
search  office  recently  asked  seven  of  the 
largest  stores  in  the  group  for  this 
information  on  nine  specified  depart¬ 
ments.  Only  three  could  supply  the 
information;  the  other  four  do  not 
prepare  departmental  profit  and  loss 
statements.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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What  about  the  three  stores  that  did 
supply  the  information?  What  did  it 
reveal?  Here’s  an  example.  For  the 
notions  department,  the  expense  total 
in  one  store  is  31.4  j>er  cent,  in  another 
48.3  |x.‘r  cent.  The  end  result  is  that 
one  store  reports  a  profit  of  7.2  per 
cent  of  sales  for  this  department,  while 
the  other  reports  a  loss  of  9.5  per  cent. 
They  have  identical  net  markup  fig¬ 
ures.  But  the  difference  in  re{K)rted 
0|)erating  costs  amounts  to  16.9  p>er 
cent  of  sales  and  the  difference  in 
profit  figures  consequently  is  nearly 
identical:  16.7  per  cent  of  sales. 

Is  the  notions  industry  then  the 
right  territory  in  which  to  launch  a 
campaign  for  additional  markup?  One 
of  these  stores  would  certainly  say  so: 
the  other  would  doubt  it. 

The  same  inconsistency  runs  through 
the  figures  of  the  other  eight  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Atkins  sample,  simply 
because  these  three  stores  use  different 
methods  of  computing  their  operating 
costs.  What  is  even  worse  is  that  the 
majority  of  large  stores  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  process  departmental 
net  profit  statements  at  all.  Without 
uniform  departmental  cost  account¬ 
ing,  how  can  we  produce  the  data  to 
substantiate  a  claim  for  additional 
markup?  On  what  other  basis  than 
cost  of  doing  business  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  can  we  possibly  press  such 
a  claim? 


Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience 
of  being  told  by  manufacturers  that 
other  stores  report  satisfactory  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  very  department  we  are 
confident  doesn’t  cover  o|>erating 
costs.  .Manufacturers  are  mystified— 
and  do  you  wonder?— by  the  conflict¬ 
ing  tlepaitment  store  reports  on  the 
o|K*rating  expenses  of  departments. 
Surely  we  could  get  much  more  co¬ 
operation  in  the  matter  of  pricing  to 
a  better  retail  markup  if  the  retail 
trade  could  protluce  reliable  statistics 
on  departmental  costs  and  profits. 

Storewide  Drive  Impractical.  Now 

what’s  the  solution?  Should  we  give 
up  any  attempt  at  a  selective  approach 
and  simply  seek  an  across-the-board 
increase  in  markup? 

That,  I  firmly  believe,  would  be 
most  unwise  at  this  time.  The  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  current  merchandising 
situation  are  too  great.  Discounters 
continue  to  grow  in  numbers  and  vol¬ 
ume.  The  effectiveness  of  Fair  Trade 
grows  weaker  with  each  new  court  de¬ 
cision  and  price  competition  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  aggressive. 

Such  a  business  atmosphere  is  hard¬ 
ly  propitious  for  an  organized  “cam¬ 
paign”  for  higher  markup.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  we  don’t  need  more 
markup— on  the  contrary,  our  spiral¬ 
ing  costs  make  it  imperative.  Let  us 
not  forget,  however,  that  opportuni¬ 


Civk  Service  in  Lights 


.  >,  ■tfi-cffflTEfOR  JilSlVOTE  VOTE  VOTE  VOTE  voiE  iiorE 


In  New  Orleans  the  Krauss  Company’s  whole-hearted  support  of  the  non¬ 
partisan  Get-Out-the-Vote  campaign  expressed  itself  in  six-foot  high  elec¬ 
tric  signs  raised  above  the  marquee  on  two  sides  of  the  store  building. 
The  first  sign  went  up  early  in  September,  saying  “Register  Now  So  You 
Can  Vote  Later.”  Two  weeks  before  Election  Day  came  the  second  sign, 
shown  here:  “We  Don’t  Care  Who  You  Vote  For,  Just  Vote— Vote— Vote.” 


}6 


ties  for  higher  markup  are  alwa 
present  in  our  business,  without  r 
quiring  any  demanding  or  pleading  J 
the  markets.  We  can  give  tiiore  attei-l 
tion  to  confined  lines,  private  hramk 
imjxrrts,  advantageous  pricing  an-;l 
just  gcxxl,  old-fashioned  nurthandi 
ing  to  a  price  the  customer  will  [mi 
rather  than  pricing  to  a  prertentage. 

.Stores  which  do  have  reliable  depai 
mental  operating  cost  figures  shoulc| 
certainly  use  them  to  demonstrate  to 
their  buyers  and  vendors  the  need  for 
a  more  equitable  balance  between  de- 
partmental  markup  and  departmental 
operating  costs. 


N 


M.  O.  R.  Figures  Needed.  .As  for  ou: 

trade  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  should 
be  obvious  that  we  are  badly  handi 
cap|>ed  by  the  lack  of  figures  on  depart 
mental  oprerating  costs  and  net  profits. 
Departmental  cost  accounting  in  dt 
partment  stores  has  remained  dormant 
for  over  20  years.  We  have  put  our 
emphasis  on  mechanical  improvements 
and  economies,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  calculated  risk  has  developed  too 
much  tolerance  of  loose  ends.  With 
out  a  uniform  system  of  departmental 
accounting  which  will  give  us  reliable 
figures  on  departmental  costs  and  net 
profits,  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
facts  that  are  required  to  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  departmental  markups. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
NRDG.A  discontinued  the  gathering 
and  publication  of  departmental  ex 
pense  and  profit  figures  10  years  ago. 
The  reasons  were  doubtless  sound  in 
1946.  But  today  we  need  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  us  out  of  the  predicament 
created  by  static  markup  and  continu¬ 
ously  rising  operating  costs.  It  would 
be  of  immense  value  to  our  trade  if  the 
publication  of  these  figures  in  the  an¬ 
nual  M.  O.  R.  could  be  resumed.  To 
do  that,  of  course,  requires  that  store 
adopt  the  accounting  practices  neces¬ 
sary  to  prcxluce  reasonably  accurate 
and  comparable  departmental  costs 
and  profit  figures.  It  would  be  practi¬ 
cal,  certainly,  to  start  this  procedure  on 
a  limited  basis  among  stores  in  the 
highest  volume  categories. 

We  need  the  facts  about  depart 
mental  costs  and  profits.  When  we 
have  them,  we  can  confidently  nego¬ 
tiate  with  our  vendors  to  secure  ado 
quate  markups. 
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NRDGA  Reports 


to  Management 


Three  of  NRDGA*s  division  managers  addressed 
the  regional  Retail  Clinic  in  Atlanta  last  month, 
which  was  attended  by  several  hundred  merchants 
of  the  southeastern  area.  NRDGA  and  the  Atlanta 
Retail  Merchants  Association  sponsored  the  Clinic. 


The  Outlook  In  Washington 


HE  day  of  the  conservative  is 
I  past/’said  John Hazen.NRDGA’s 
vice  president  for  government  affairs. 
"We  are  now  in  the  era  of  the 
‘liberal.’  What  I  mean  by  a  ‘liberal’ 
is ...  .  one  who  believes  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  that  government 
should  inject  itself  more  and  more 
into  business  activities,  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  must  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  doing  more  and  more,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost.” 

To  show  how  high  the  cost  runs  he 
cited  these  figures: 

Government  income  has  increased 
92  per  cent  since  1950  but  it  still  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Government  collected  over 
$60  billion  in  revenues;  this  year  over 
$68  billion;  and  the  estimate  for  1957 
is  $69.8  billion.  In  24  months,  rev¬ 
enues  increased  almost  $10  billion.  As 
to  expenditures,  they  were:  in  1955, 
$64.5  billion;  this  year  $66.3  billion; 
and  next  year’s  estimate,  $69  billion. 
“These  figures,”  commented  Mr.  Haz- 
en,  “exclude  debt  retirement,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  lost  art  anyway.  .  .  . 
The  total  debt  is  in  excess  of  $274 
billion— $3  billion  more  than  in  1954 
and  $8  billion  over  1953.” 

He  reported  that  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  any  effort  to  cut  back  the 
labor  costs  of  “the  U.  S.  corporation”; 


on  the  contrary,  over  52,(X)0  employees 
were  added  to  the  federal  payroll  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year. 
Federal  executive  branch  payroll  costs 
have  mounted  from  $6.5  billion  in 
1946  to  more  than  $10.5  billion  in 
1956. 

Farm  Price  Supports.  Describing  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cor|X)ration,  Mr.  Hazen  said: 

“This  is  the  way  the  pattern  works: 
The  government  buys  farm  products 
in  order  to  keep  prices  up.  The  money 
for  these  purchases  comes  from  the  tax¬ 
payer.  This  makes  the  taxpayer  pay 
more  for  the  farm  prcxiucts  he  buys. 
The  farm  prcxiucts  are  stored  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1  million  a  day.  This  mil¬ 
lion  per  day  comes  from  the  same  tax¬ 
payer.  In  order  to  reduce  the  stored 
surpluses  we  find  a  customer  who  will 
take  these  prcxiucts  off  our  hands,  pro¬ 
vided  we  lend  him  the  money  to  buy 
them.  So,  we  take  some  more  of  the 
money  collected  from  taxpayers  to 
lend  this  so-called  customer.  You  see 
it  is  not  at  all  complicated,  except  that 
such  a  prcx:ess  would  certainly  bank¬ 
rupt  any  business  in  our  system  of 
competitive  enterprise.” 

Costly  Programs.  “The  indifference 
that  most  people  have  towards  these 
important  matters  must  be  changed,” 
said  Mr.  Hazen,  “into  aggressive  but 


informed  action. 

“In  a  pericxl  of  high  business  activ¬ 
ity  we  are  rushing  towards  either 
further  inflation  or  widespread  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
people.  With  government  revenues 
running  at  an  all-time  high,  we  are 
going  to  spend  $2.4  billion  more  for 
farm  supports  than  contemplated 
earlier  this  year.  Defense  spending  is 
running  at  the  rate  of  $453  million 
more  than  anticipated  in  January. 
The  retirement  program  for  Federal 
employees  is  up  $229  million  above 
previous  estimates.  Interest  on  gov¬ 
ernment  borrowing  is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  $7.2  billion,  an  increase  of 
$304  million.  Foreign  aid  is  up  $162 
million  over  estimates  of  last  spring, 
and  $199  million  has  been  added  for 
the  expanded  housing  program. 

Excise  Taxes.  Turning  to  some  of 
the  legislative  issues  that  will  be  of 
sp>ecial  concern  to  retailers  in  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Hazen  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  attempt  to  bring  re¬ 
tailing  under  coverage  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  will  be  more  determined 
than  ever;  said  that  the  pressure  for 
ever  larger  government  expenditures 
makes  income  tax  cuts  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  “unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  eco- 
omic  reality”;  held  out  some  hope, 
however,  that  excise  tax  inequities 
may  be  eliminated.  He  noted  that 
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—  jhe  Dual  Program  of  NRD6A 


I  AM  deeply  honored  to  have  been 
chosen  as  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Coniniittee  of  the  National 
;  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

’  The  Board  of  Directors  held  its 
C  recent  meeting  in  Atlanta,  and  I 
I  was  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the 
■M  men  and  the  earnestness  with  w'hich 
i  they  attacked  the  problems  of  the 
1  Association.  The  meeting  was  an 
^  inspiring  one. 


By  Richard  H,  Rich 

President,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  and 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 


Many  problems  face  retailing  for 
the  coming  year.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  closely,  I  am  certain  that  we 
of  NRDGA  can  make  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  welfare  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  service  to  our  country. 

In  late  October,  most  of  your  offi¬ 
cers  had  the  honor  of  appearing  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Eisenhower.  A  prepared 
statement  concerning  retailing’s  role 
in  the  economy  was  ably  presented 
by  Phil  Talbott.  The  President 
evinced  great  interest  and  a  surpris¬ 
ing  grasp  of  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  country. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  dual  function  to  perform. 
The  first  is  a  “defensive”  one,  and 
necessitates  placing  before  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies,  at  the  national 
level,  a  proper  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  contribution  to 
the  economy.  It  is  only  through 


such  complete  understanding  that 
we  can  defend  ourselves  against  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation. 

The  second  function  must  be  of 
a  forceful  and  positive  nature,  since 
retailing  has  the  obligation  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  public  ever-increasing 
values  and  service,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  of  distribution.  By  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods, 
all  retailing  can  attain  these  ends. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  mend)ers 
will  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
proposition  that  NRDGA  is  more 
than  a  “protective  association.”  It 
must  be  a  strong  and  dynamic  force 
in  assisting  retailers,  everywhere,  to 
live  up  to  their  obligations  and 
ideals  as  progressive  leaders. 

I  look  forward  to  my  new  duties 
and  associations  with  much  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  pledge  my  fullest  support 
to  the  program  of  the  Association. 
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the  Simpson  Bill  (H.  R.  12421),  which 
NRDGA  supports,  would  eliminate 
the  tax  on  some  items,  and  would 
clear  up  confusions  and  contradictions 
in  the  excise  tax  code. 

Mr.  Hazen  warned,  however,  that 
when  prop>osals  to  eliminate  some 
items  from  the  excise  list  are  made, 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  renewed  leg¬ 
islative  drive  from  the  proponents  of 
a  broad-based  Federal  sales  tax. 

“When  it  comes,”  said  Mr.  Hazen, 
“retailers  will  be  asked  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  a  five  per  cent 
tax  on  a  longer  list  of  items  or  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  10  per  cent  rate  on  the 
more  selective  list  now  in  existence. 
There  are  different  points  of  view  on 
this  subject,  and  no  one  can  predict 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  Simpson  Bill  can 
be  approved  if  enough  retailers  get  in 
back  of  it.” 


has  been  frustrated  for  five  years.  An¬ 
other  repeal  bill  will  be  introduced  in 
January.  Mr.  Hazen  asked  retailers  to 
continue  and  increase  their  support, 
in  the  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  a 
law  which  has  proved  costly  to  stores, 
consumers  and  the  Post  Office. 

Labeling  Law.  The  NRDGA  effort  to 
secure  a  single  fabric  labeling  law  to 
replace  the  present  accumulation  of 
statutes  and  rulings  is  represented  in 
two  bills,  one  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  one  by  Rep.  Percy  Priest. 
Efforts  to  get  action  on  this  legislation 
have  so  far  failed.  “Our  opposition,” 
reported  Mr.  Hazen,  “comes  from  only 
one  source,  the  wool  growers;  we  feel 
their  opposition  stems  either  from 
nostalgia  or  some  unknown  reason,  for 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is 
used  in  this  country  is  domestically 
produced.” 


Parcel  Post  Legislation.  The  retail  The  Score.  Summarizing  NRDGA’s 
effort  to  have  Public  Law  199  repealed  legislative  efforts  in  the  last  Congress, 


Mr.  Hazen  said: 

“We  succssfully  fought  attempts 
broaden  coverage  under  the  Fair  La 
bor  Standards  Act. 

“Our  activity  in  the  area  of  customs 
simplification  brought  about  a  com¬ 
promise  that  we  hope  will  clear 
least  some  of  the  obstacles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  freer  trade. 

“Our  long  fight  in  behalf  of  an 
expanded  highway  program  brought 
fruitful  results.  We  worked  in  coop 
eration  with  the  Grange,  the  Highway 
Users  Conference  and  other  important| 
groups. 

“We  supported  and  fought  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
for  eliminating  unnecessary  reportinj 


to  government  on  the  part  of  businesision  o 


men. 

“In  the  housing  fight  we  were  op| 
posed  to  inclusion  of  wall-to-wall  car¬ 
peting,  disposal  units,  television  and 
all  the  other  things  builders  want 
include  as  mortgage  security.  In  this 
instance,  total  success  was  not  ours. 
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Yesterday's  Outmoded  ''Axioms 


but  we  did  succeed  in  forcing  the  FHA 
to  justify  their  position  to  the  Senate 
[by  January. 

"In  social  security,  where  coverage 
[was  expanded  and  rates  increased,  we 
Istill  maintain  our  position  that  uni¬ 
versal  coverage,  with  accompanying 
[inaeases  in  rates  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis,  is  the  only  answer  to  the  desire 
for  more  and  broader  federal  cradle- 
to-grave  programs. 

"We  are  watching  closely  the  FRB 
'tudy  of  consumer  credit  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  study  would  not  have 
undertaken  if  someone  had  not 
felt  that  Regulation  W  should  be  re- 
iinjKjsed.  I  say  this  regardless  of  recent 
pi  ess  stories. 

“We  will  continue  to  oppose  expan- 
don  of  the  wage-hour  law,  fight  for 
equalization  of  taxation  as  far  as  co¬ 
operatives  are  concerned;  push  for 
'anity  and  understanding  in  the  area 
of  excise  taxes,  and  continue  our  broad 
program  that  is  dedicated  to  preserv¬ 
ing  the  incredible  liberties  we  now 
enjoy." 


By  Philip  M.  Talbott 

Senior  Vice  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
and  President,  NRDGA 


WE  must  take  the  initiative 
to  improve  our  distribution 
methods.  We  must  forget  any  idea 
we  may  still  harbor  that  if  all  goes 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
reuiling  must  of  necessity  prosper 
too.  Retailing  has  a  critical  role  in 
the  nation’s  economy.  Distribution 
has  contributed— and  will  continue 
to  contribute— equally  with  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  miracle  of  our  country’s 


economic  growth. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  to  meet  increasing  demand 
through  sound  operating  practices. 
No  longer  can  we  soothe  ourselves 
with  that  old  bromide  of  the  weak 
merchant,  “Well,  it  rained  yester¬ 
day.’’  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  it 
doesn’t  rain! 

Now  how  are  we  going  to  do  this? 
First,  we  must  do  it  through  better 
thinking.  We  must  get  aw'ay  from 
the  idea  that  retailing  is  an  industry 
of  merchandise  alone.  We  must 
realize  that  it  is  a  craft  of  jjeople. 
Our  customers  are  people.  Our 
employees  are  people.  The  two 
must  meet  on  a  common  ground 
of  respect  and  trust.  This  feeling 
cannot  be  demanded.  It  must  be 
generated  by  top  management. 

Second,  we  will  have  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  inflexible  axioms  which 


may  have  covered  yesterday’s  condi¬ 
tions,  but  have  no  bearing  on  to¬ 
day’s  and  will  have  even  less  value 
tomorrow. 

We  must  be  willing  to  consider 
more  flexible  policies  of  markup  to 
insure  fair  profits.  We  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  think  of  merchandising  for 
profits  rather  than  volume  alone. 
We  must  be  ready  to  make  the  day- 
by-day  operating  charges  that  are 
becoming  necessary  to  keep  goods 
flowing  freely  through  the  distribu¬ 
tion  pipeline.  We  must  consider 
constructive  changes  in  our  operat¬ 
ing  and  control  policies  to  hold  our 
cost  of  doing  business  down  within 
reasonable  limits.  We  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  anything  that  will 
contribute  to  our  own  well-being 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  us 
to  meet  better  the  demands  of  our 
customers. 


Houf  to  Improve  Retail  Profits 

SAM  FLANEL,  general  manager  of  Mr.  Flanel  reported,  h 
the  Controllers’  Conerress.  offered  the  characteristics  that 


^  the  Controllers’  Congress,  offered 
this  proposition:  Every  store  should 
make  10  per  cent  before  taxes. 

“I  didn’t  originate  that  10  per  cent 
goal,’’  he  said.  “The  man  who  pro¬ 
posed  it  is  a  top  merchant  on  the  west 
coast  and  a  member  of  the  NRDGA 
board.  He  told  me  to  get  out  and 
tell  every  merchant  in  this  country 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  less.  He’s  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  run  a  i  store 
profitably.  His  store,  incideiitally, 
has  to  live  with  over  10  different 
unions.  The  wage  rates  in  his  area  are 
close  to  the  highest  in  the  country. 
He’s  got  plenty  of  first  rate  competi¬ 
tion.  No,  his  store  didn’t  make  10  p>er 
cent  last  year,  but  he  was  close  to  it. 
He’s  done  it  before,  and  I’ll  be  awfully 
surprised  if  he  doesn’t  make  it  this 
year.’’ 

Basic  Stocks.  During  a  recent  month¬ 
long  trip  to  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 


Mr.  Flanel  reported,  he  kept  checking 
the  characteristics  that  the  most  profit¬ 
able  stores  had  in  common.  He  found 
that  they  had  sound  and  efficient  basic 
stock  programs,  which,  he  noted,  were 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
branch  stores. 

Second,  expense-consciousness  was 
strong  among  the  buyers.  Mr.  Flanel 
commented:  “On  theoretical  grounds, 
I  can  make  a  strong  case  against  the 
concept  that  you  can  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  net  profit  or  loss  of  every 
selling  department.  Yet  a  number, 
though  not  all,  of  the  better  stores  fol¬ 
low  that  method.  They  relate  the  buy¬ 
er’s  bonus  to  the  department’s  profits 
to  insure  that  he  has  a  stake  in  keep¬ 
ing  expenses  down.’’ 

Budget  Control.  Tight  budget  control 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  stores  he  visited,  said  Mr.  Flanel. 
In  one  case,  where  the  store  has  week¬ 
ly  budget  meetings,  department  man- 
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agers  are  required  to  submit  written 
explanations  whenever  they  request 
increases  above  original  budget.  A 
number  of  stores  issue  weekly  open-to- 
buy  reports,  usually  by  classification. 

“How  many  merchandise  managers 
do  you  know,”  asked  Mr.  Flanel,  “who 
can  rattle  off  the  open-to-buy  formula 
quicker  than  you  can  say  Jack  Robin¬ 
son?  How  many  do  you  know  who 
don’t  consider  it  an  unnecessary  in¬ 
terference  with  their  merchandising 
know-how?  Out  west  I  found  more 
than  one  merchandise  manager  sup¬ 
porting  the  value  of  such  information 
and  endorsing  it  far  more  strongly 


than  many  a  controller  would  dare.” 

The  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  also  observed  that  in 
the  most  successful  stores  controllers 
were  represented  on  managament 
councils.  “A  capable  controller  is  just 
as  vital,”  he  said,  “as  a  good  operating 
manager,  personnel  director  or  adver¬ 
tising  or  merchandise  manager.” 

With  opportunities  for  savings 
through  mechanization  increasing 
rapidly,  he  strongly  recommended  that 
stores  either  add  men  trained  in  engi¬ 
neering  to  their  staffs  or  call  upon 
management  consultants  with  engi¬ 
neering  experience. 


Markon  Improvement.  Relcrring  h 
ally  to  the  need  for  higher  niarku: 
Mr.  Flanel  said: 

“Where  the  buyer  is  resourceful 
exercises  merchandising  judgnun: 
rather  than  automatic  pricing,  markij 
can  be  improved  and  merchandise  stj 
be  competitively  priced.  More  thi 
one  store  I  visited  has  done  so. 
retailing  may  foster  too  much  iiuilu!! 
ical  merchandising.  One  store  disd,! 
tinned  pre-retailing  as  part  of  tho 
successful  program  to  improve  mart 
on,  and  even  with  higher  markon  thp 
are  still  competitive  and  have  gainp 
volume.” 


Our  Earnest  Criticst 

RET.-MLERS  should  not  let  them¬ 
selves  be  persuaded  to  give  up  mer¬ 
chandising  in  favor  of  “scientificatin’,” 
said  William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
Merchandising  Division.  He  defined 
“scientificatin’  ”  as  a  pseudo-scientific 
approach,  “sometimes  narrow,  some¬ 
times  humorless  and— I’m  afraid— 
sometimes  silly.” 

Critics  who  say  that  retailing  is  in¬ 
efficient  because  “it  lags  far  behind 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  in  in¬ 
creasing  output  per  w'orker”  are  guilty 
of  scientificatin’,  said  Mr.  Burston.  It 
is  true  that  sales  per  salesperson  in 
retailing  have  increased  16  per  cent 
since  1947,  w'hile  productivity  per 
worker  in  manufacturing  has  increased 
31  per  cent  and  in  agriculture  37  per 
cent.  But  in  both  manufacturing  and 
agriculture,  pointed  out  Mr.  Burston, 
the  increases  have  been  due  entirely  to 
new  mechanical  methods,  which  can 
never  be  available  on  the  same  scale 
to  retailing,  “an  industry  based  on 
f)eople.” 

Furthermore,  he  cited  recently  pub¬ 
lished  figures  which  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  employee  productivity  in  terms 
of  sales,  retailing  is  outranked  only  by 
the  highly  mechanized  petroleum,  to¬ 
bacco  and  food  industries. 

“This  is  a  just  uncovered  fact,”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Burston.  “We  can  drop 
now  some  of  our  defensiveness.  We 
can’t  mechanize  to  the  extent  other 
industries  can.  We  will  therefore  al¬ 
ways  ‘lag’  behind  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  it  isn’t  and  won’t  be  because 
we  are  any  less  efficient.” 


Or  How  to  Add  Apples  and  Pears  I 


There  are  many  similar  judgments 
of  retailing  which  are  popular  with 
the  scientificators  and  which  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ston  found  could  be  reduced  to  ab¬ 
surdity  when  minutely  analyzed.  As 
an  example  he  offered  the  statement 
that  stores  don’t  do  a  “scientifically 
sound  job  of  department  identifica¬ 
tion,”  which  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  dictum  that  a  customer  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  entrance  should  be  able  to 
locate  every  department  on  the  street 
floor.  This  presents  certain  practical 
difficulties.  While  the  scientificators 
are  worrying  about  it,  suggested  Mr. 
Burston,  perhaps  stores  in  their  un¬ 
scientific  way  still  have  the  efficient 
solution  to  the  problem:  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  a  clerk,  ‘Where’s  the  no¬ 
tions  department,  please?’;  and  the 
clerk  answers,  ‘Down  the  next  aisle, 
madam,  towards  the  rear  of  the  store.’ 
Mr.  Scientificator,  discover  the  human 
voice!” 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  re¬ 
tailers  should  give  more  consideration 
to  return  on  capital  invested  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  profit.  Mr.  Burston  found  this 
a  sound  enough  idea  except  w'hen  ac¬ 
companied  by  unrealistic  comparisons 
of  department  stores  with  other  kinds 
of  outlets.  “L^t’s  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  believing,”  he  said,  ’’that  with 
appropriate  pricing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  you  can  speed  up  the  turnover  of 
our  type  of  merchandise  to  compare 
with  that  now  enjoyed  by  foods.” 

The  Markup  Question.  An  idea  that 
Mr.  Burston  found  to  be  strictly  in 


the  scientificatin’  category  is  the 
that  retailers  should  lower  their  martlfi 
ups,  the  reasoning  behind  this  beii 
that  certain  “counter  costs”  they  use^l 
to  carry  have  now  been  “pushed  bad 
upon  the  manufacturer.  “The  o 
pushed  back  upon  the  manufacturer, 
he  argued,  “are  an  insignificant  fratft 
tion  of  our  markup.  They  are  triflinji 
compared  to  all  the  increases  we' 
had  to  contend  with:  rising  labor  cosofr 
transportation  costs,  capital  costs,  tnanl 
agement  and  housekeeping  costs." 

Another  argument  is  that  the  sam^ 
percentage  markups  should  not 
taken  on  low  and  high  priced  mej' 
chandise,  since  the  dollar  costs  of  bw 
ing,  receiving,  marking,  tians[)ortin#' 
wrapping  and  delivering  are  the  saiwj 
for  example,  for  a  $250  coat  and  a 
coat.  “I  think,”  said  Mr.  Burstot^ 
“that  you’ll  discover  that  it  does 
more  to  buy  a  $250  coat  than  a 
coat.  But  it  can’t  be  denied  that 
other  costs  cited  are  now  higher.  B 
ever,  the  MOR  shows  that  these 
ment  of  expense  for  over-$50  coats 
higher  than  for  the  under-$50  coai 
markdowns  are  higher,  shortage 
bigger,  workroom  costs  are  high# 
gross  margin  is  lower,  returns  are  hifilj 
er,  turnover  is  smaller  and  the  cost 


ti# 


advertising  is  higher,” 

“I  would  suggest  to  our  analyst' 
he  concluded,  “that  they  be  ca  reh^ 
not  to  add  apples  and  pears,  and 
they  be  tolerant— knowing  that  ‘tol 
ances’  are  truly  scientific  allowai 
for  less  efficiency  when  greater 
ency  would  be  wasteful  of  dollars.' 
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STOR 


the  Month  in  Retailing 


Call  at  the  White  House.  An  NRDGA  delegation  conferred  with  the  President  last 
month.  In  the  photograph:  First  row— Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  general 
manager,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  and  past  president,  NRDGA;  President  Eisen¬ 
hower;  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  and 
NRDGA  president;  Richard  H.  Rich,  president.  Rich’s,  Inc.,  and  chairman,  NRDGA 
Executive  Committee.  Second  row— Isadore  Pizitz,  president,  Pizitz,  and  vice  president, 
NRDGA;  H.  H.  Bennett,  executive  vice  president,  Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution,  and  vice  president,  NRDGA;  George  L.  Plant,  assistant  treasurer,  NRDGA; 
James  E.  McGregor,  general  merchandise  manager,  Cohen  Brothers,  and  vice  president, 
NRDG.\;  David  E.  Moeser,  president,  Conrad  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  NRDGA.  Third  row— Richard  J.  Blum,  executive  head,  Saks-34th,  and 
vice  president,  NRDGA;  George  Hansen,  president.  Chandler  &  Co.,  and  past  president, 
NRDGA;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  president,  McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  and  past  president, 
NRDGA.  Fourth  row— John  C.  Hazen,  vice  president  for  government  affairs,  NRDGA; 
Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  and  general  manager.  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  and  vice  president, 
NRDGA;  Frank  J,  Johns,  president.  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  vice  president, 
NRDG.\;  Donald  A.  Fowler,  vice  president-general  manager,  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun  Co.,  and  vice  president,  NRDG.A. 

Richard  Rich  Heads  Executive  Committee 


klRDGA  officials  conferred  with 
iN  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
White  House  last  month,  at  his  invi¬ 
tation,  on  the  economic  outlook  in  the 
ilistributive  field  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  and  the  first  half  of  1957. 

Speaking  for  the  delegation,  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  NRDGA  president,  told 
the  President  that  retailers  expect  to 
top  1955’s  record  sales  by  from  three  to 
five  percent  this  year.  He  said  that 
ictail  inventories  have  gone  up  at 
about  the  same  pace  as  sales  and  give 
no  cause  for  concern;  reported  that 
lustomcr  demand  leans  ever  more 
markedly  in  the  direction  of  better 
grades  of  merchandise.  As  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  legislative  regulation  of  con¬ 
sumer  instalment  credit,  Mr.  Talbott 
said: 

“The  present  state  of  our  economy- 
near  full  employment,  high  payrolls,  a 
satisfactory  collection  ratio  and  nor¬ 
mal  bad  debt  loss— does  not  reflect  the 
need  for  credit  restraint.  Measured 
any  way-against  income,  against  con¬ 
sumers’  discretionary  spending  power, 
apinst  consumer  assets  —  consumer 
debt  is  by  no  means  out  of  line.  The 
aserage  American  is  his  own  best' 
iiedit  manager.” 

Earlier  in  the  month,  the  NRDGA 
polled  over  200  retailers  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  area  who  attended  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  regional  clinic  in  Atlanta.  Fif- 

Iper  cent  of  these  said  they  would 
'C  credit  more  emphasis  this  year  in 
cir  Christmas  promotions  than  they 
1  last  year;  none  planned  to  reduce 
?dit  promotion.  Seventy-five  per 
lit  of  the  stores  reported  that  they 
“  using  revolving  credit  plans. 
Predictions  for  Christmas  sales  in- 
‘‘ises  in  this  area  ran  as  high  as  15 
r  cent;  averaged  around  five  per 
nt.  Three-quarters  of  the  stores  said 
^ey  have  expansion  programs  on  the 
Agenda  for  1957,  and  10  of  them  will 
fiuild  new  branches. 


The  directors  of  NRDGA  elected  to 
the  board  Richard  H.  Rich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  and 
named  him  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  had  been  without  a  chairman  since 
the  death  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  president 
of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  last 
April.  The  election  took  place  at  the 
board  meeting  held  in  Atlanta  on 
October  16th. 

Besides  being  president  of  the  store, 
Mr.  Rich  is  president  of  the  M.  Rich 


&  Bros.  Co.,  a  real  estate  holding  com¬ 
pany,  and  vice  president  of  the  Rich 
Foundation,  a  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  maintained  by  the 
store. 

He  served  in  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Command  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
appointed  a  special  assistant  to  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Brazil  in 
1943,  attached  to  the  Foreign  Econom¬ 
ic  Administration. 

In  recognition  of  his  active  work  in 
state  and  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Rich  re- 
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ceived  the  “Georgia’s  Citizen  of  the 
Year”  award  in  1953.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Atlanta  Retail 
Merchants’  Association,  and  as  state 
chairman  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education.  He 
is  a  member  or  director  of  a  dozen 
civic  improvement  and  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  and  a  trustee  of  Oglethorpe 
University  and  Young  Harris  College. 

He  heads  a  store  which  was  founded 
by  his  grandfather  in  1867,  does  a 
volume  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
million  today,  and  is  famous  for  the 
good  will  it  enjoys  and  its  close  identi¬ 
fication  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Rich’s  downtown  expansion 
has  kept  pace  with  the  dramatic  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Atlanta  since 
World  War  II,  and  last  year  the  store 
built  a  branch  in  a  far  corner  of  its 
five-state  trading  area— Knoxville. 

Member  Insurance  Plan.  A  group  in¬ 
surance  plan  for  employees  of  member 
stores  will  soon  be  available  through 
the  NRDGA.  The  plan,  formulated 
by  a  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Harris  Cohen,  controller-treas¬ 
urer  of  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  October  board  meeting. 
It  will  be  of  special  value  to  smaller 
stores  which  do  not  have  enough  em¬ 
ployees  to  qualify  for  their  own  group 
insurance  plans.  The  NRDGA  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  underwritten  by  Mutual 
of  New  York,  and  provides  several 
benefits  not  found  in  the  usual  group 
insurance.  Full  information  on  the 
plan,  which  is  exjjected  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  early  next  year,  will  go  to  mem¬ 
bers  this  month. 

Jamestown  and  the  Nation.  The 

Jamestown  Festival  next  year  will  cele¬ 
brate  more  than  the  landing  of  the 
Jamestown  colonists  in  1607;  it  will, 
in  fact,  mark  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  nation.  The  Festival  will  go  on 
from  April  through  November,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  both  the  U.  S. 
government  and  that  of  Virginia. 
The  NRDGA  has  endorsed  proposals 
that  retailers  throughout  the  country 
should  support  the  Festival  with  insti¬ 
tutional  advertisements  and  displays. 
The  Festival  planners  hop>e  that  retail¬ 


ers  will  participate  on  a  scale  equal  to 
that  of  the  Four  Freedoms  campaign 
of  several  years  ago. 

Jamestown  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown.  Its 
restoration,  which  will  be  complete 
when  the  Festival  opens,  is  designed  to 
preserve  fjermanently  the  scene  of  the 
nation’s  beginnings,  and  to  make 
Americans  everywhere  conscious  of 
their  heritage  and  their  debt  to  the 
first  settlers.  Business  organizations  of 
all  kinds  are  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  public  relations  campaign  that  will 
bring  the  Jamestown  story  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Specific  plans  for  retail 
participation  are  being  developed  with 
NRDGA  advice.  Meanwhile,  here  are 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Festival  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  as  they  were  described  to 
the  NRDGA  board  last  month  by 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  general  manager 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads: 

The  Festival  pageantry  will  be 
linked  by  a  succession  of  special  days 
and  events.  The  heads  of  a  number  of 
European  governments  have  accepted 
invitations  to  attend,  their  visits  coin¬ 
ciding  with  celebrations  linking  the 
history  of  their  countries  and  ours. 
Foreign  born  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  have 
organized  throughout  the  country  and 
raised  funds  to  build  authentic  repli¬ 
cas  of  the  three  ships  that  brought  the 
first  settlers  to  Jamestown.  Plans  are 
also  afoot  to  stage  the  greatest  inter¬ 
national  naval  review  in  history  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

Though  retail  support  is  visualized 
primarily  in  terms  of  public  relations, 
the  Festival  also  suggests  merchandis¬ 
ing  possibilities,  both  in  fashions  and 
home  furnishings.  The  Color  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  has 
already  issued  a  card  of  Jamestown 
Festival  colors. 

E.  C.  Stephenson.  Edward  C.  Stephen¬ 
son,  financial  vice  president  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Taxation  Commitee  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  died  last  month.  A  leader  in 
Association  affairs  for  many  years,  and 
a  recipient  of  its  Silver  Award  of 
Merit,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  described 
by  Philip  M.  Talbott  as  “one  of  the 
most  courageous  men  in  retailing, 
whose  loss  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 


People 

Recent  personnel  changes  at  Thtj. 
L.  Hudson  Company,  following  tht 
deaths  of  three  major  executives  dm 
ing  the  past  year,  include  the  folio*, 
ing:  Foster  Winter,  treasurer,  beaim 
vice  president  in  charge  of  real  estate 
and  civic  affairs;  John  W.  Paynth 
vice  president  and  controller,  became 
financial  vice  president;  Henry  K 
Wallstrom  was  promoted  from 
sistant  controller  to  controller,  and 
Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.  will  serve  on 
the  board  of  directors,  in  addition  to 
his  present  duties  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

Gordon  L.  Mallonee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  merchandising 
and  sales  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  was  appointed 
vice  chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  NRDGA.  Mr.  Mai 
lonee  joined  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc.,  in 
1946  as  a  salesman  and  has  served  as 
assistant  to  the  manager,  customen 
accounts  department;  assistant  to  the 
general  merchandise  manager;  mer 
chandising  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  and  director  of  merchandt 
ing. 

Theodore  Landenberger  will  fill 
Lit  Bros.’  new  position  of  operations 
manager.  He  will  concentrate  on  the 
physical  handling  of  merchandise  in 
the  five  stores,  duties  previously  per 
formed  by  store  superintendent,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wasserman  who  will  now  take 
care  of  customer  services  in  all  storei 
Mr.  Landenberger  was  assistant  to  the 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  8c  Ca, 
Newark. 

At  Arnold  Constable  Corp.  Meyb 
Liberman  resigned  from  all  his  active 
duties:  chairman  of  the  board,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  and  merchandiser  ol 
the  accessories,  men’s  and  children’s 
divisions.  However,  Mr.  Libermaa 
who  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1925,  will  continue  to  serve  them  on 
a  consultant  basis. 

Lee  S.  Starr  succeeds  W.  J.  Brown 
as  president  of  the  Titche-Goettinger 
department  store,  Dallas,  a  member  ol 
Allied  Stores  Corp.  To  fill  the  post  as 
managing  director  of  Pomeroy’s,  Levit- 
town.  Pa.  which  Mr.  Starr  left.  Allied 
Stores  Corp.  appointed  Morton  Mn- 
LER  who  at  33  is  one  of  Allied’s  young¬ 
est  executives.  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Nationally  advertised  to 
40,000,000  readers. 
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Ord*r  Ko.  1761 — Wunmitta  Oebucale 
Store*  kfagasine,  Nov.  1956 


debucale 


by 


a  quality  sheet... at  a  volume  price! 


This  is  the  biggest  domestics  news  of  the  century  . . .  news  that  means 
volume  and  extra  profits  for  your  store ! 

DEBUCALE  by  Wamsutta  gives  you  a  quality  sheet  at  a  volume  price.  This 
is  the  sheet  your  buyers  have  been  asking  for  . . .  retailing  at  $3.49  regular 
with  a  full  40%  mark-up  .  .  .  $2.98  during  sales  with  over  30%  mark-up. 

DEBUCALE  by  Wamsutta  is  backed  by  a  powerful  national  advertising 
campaign  pre-selling  40,000,000  readers  . . .  thousands  are  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  build  impressive  profits  in  your  domestics 
department.  Urge  your  buyers  to  promote  and  sell  DEBUCALE. 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  Linens  and  Domestics,  Dept.  D502,  1430  Broadxuay,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Division  o/M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Wamsutta  Supercale®  and  Wamsutta  Heritage  Towels. 


November,  1956 


People  (Continued  from  page  2^ 


Gordon  Creighton 


Norman  Freeman,  who  has  bca 
with  Titche-Goettinger  Co.  for  JJ 
years,  retired  from  his  position  of  via 
president  and  general  mei(hand|| 
manager  of  home  furnishings  and  had 
goods.  He  will  continue  his  inembBL 
ship  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Macy’s  announced  the  forthconu^ 
retirement  of  Beatrice  Rosenbeksi 
vice  president.  Miss  Rosenberg  joimd 
the  company  in  1918,  went  up  tk 
ranks  and  in  1950  became  the  fira'j 
first  woman  vice  president. 

After  26  years  with  Wm.  Fileiks 
Co.,  Boston,  Paul  Dowd  becaat 
president  and  general  nierchar 
dise  manager  of  Lansburgh’s,  WaA- 
ington,  taking  over  some  of  the  dutie 
held  by  Harold  Singer,  assistant  me- 
chandise  manager  and  Ralph  L 
Goldsmith,  president. 

At  Edward  Malley  Co.,  Inc.,  Ne» 
Haven,  Richard  H.  Edwards,  Jr.  was 
elected  president;  Wallace  W.  Mal¬ 
ley,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  W. 
Ward  Malley,  Jr.  was  named  via 
president  and  treasurer. 

National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc.  elected 
Samuel  Cutler  president,  to  fill  tht 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Georgi 
Marks. 


Hon  this  field  of  service  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
merchants  present  said  they  would  put  more 
emphasis  on  it.  .  .  .  Naturally,  budget  or  instal¬ 
ment  buying  will  claim  the  lion’s  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  store  dispensers  of  these  appropria¬ 
tions.  There  are  no  visible  evidences  of  retail  discouragement  over 
Fortune’s  disparagement  last  May  of  popular  financing  by  budget  as  an 
“ism”  rather  than  an  “ing”.  .  .  .  Calling  the  custom  an  “opiate  of  the 
middle  class”  smacked  of  an  ideology  that  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  rather 
foreign  to  dispassionate  analysis  of  our  consumer  economy.  We  thought: 
If  there’s  to  be  any  Marx  in  this  argument,  we’d  rather  have  Groucho! 
.  .  .  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports  a  healthy  increase  in 
personal  incomes  for  1955,  reflected  naturally  in  expanded  demand  and 
ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The 
average  income  was  $5520,  before  taxes,  and  involved  52  million  families. 
Fortune  for  October  speaks  of  “the  confident  consumer’’  and  his  “urge  to 
‘spend  lietter’.”  It  predicts  income  per  family  of  $6000,  after  taxes,  by 
1960.  .  .  .  This  exhilarating  article,  “What  A  Countryl,”  prompts  us  to 
tempt  Fortune  with  a  question:  “Will  you  call  us  in  December  what  you 
did  in  May?" 


vice 


Mr.  Cutler  was  vice  president 
and  fashion  director  of  National  Bellas 
Hess  and  before  that  was  connected 
with  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  Hecht  Co.  gave  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Harry  M.  Davidow’s 
30  years  in  their  employ.  His  out¬ 
standing  contributions  not  only  in 
retailing  but  also  in  civic  affairs  were 
highly  praised  in  a  speech  by  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president  oi 


Al  Trotta's  Credit  Currents  for  October.  This  issue  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  top  management.  Credit  being  the  lifeblood  of  our  whole  economy, 
managers  of  a  business  dependent,  as  ours  is,  on  the  unimpeded  flow  of 
ultimate  units  should  be  acquainted  at  all  levels  with  the  state  of  its 
arteries.  .  .  .  President  Talbott’s  letter  to  Mr.  George  D.  Bailey  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  opposing  credit  control  legislation,  forcefully 
summari/es  the  retailer’s  opinion  of  his  customers  in  a  single  sentence; 
“The  average  American  is  his  own  best  credit  manager,  and  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  the  extent  to  which  he  can  safely  obligate  himself.’’  .  .  . 
I’his  is  followed  on  pp.  3-9  by  Federal  Reserve’s  1956  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finances:  Consumer  Indebtedness.  Offering  strong  statistical  support  of 
Mr.  Talbott’s  estimate  of  our  individual  ability  to  manage  our  own  affairs, 
here  is  an  extract  which  will  make  you  want  to  read  it  all:  “Most  of 
the  personal  debt  outstanding  is  instalment  debt.  .  .  .  This  type  of  debt 
was  reported  with  greatest  frequency  in  the  middle  or  moderately  high 
income  brackets,”  by  more  than  one-half  with  incomes  between  $3000 
and  $7500.  Only  one-third  of  those  below  $3000,  and  two-fifths  of  those 
with  $7500  or  more  owed  instalment  debt,  the  Federal  Reserve  Survey  says. 

Gordon  Creighton  has  been  a  department  store  controller,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  president.  From  1944  to  1950  he  was  the  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  NRDGA,  and  the  editor  of  the  Association’s  weekly  bulletin.  In  retire¬ 
ment  he  has  continued  to  be  a  shrewd,  sometimes  humorous,  always  sympathetic 
observer  of  retail  affairs,  and  his  friendships  reach  into  every  corner  of  the  trade. 
Now  Stores  is  pleased  to  present  him  in  his  new  role  of  columnist. 


new  post  of  director  of  import  opera 
tions  and  named  Jean  Schureman  » 
fill  it.  Mr.  Schureman  had  been  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Chicago  and  suburban  store 
Henry  Miller,  general  manager  or 
Charles  A.  Kaufman  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ne« 
Orleans,  was  appointed  president  as 
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The  New  Look  in  corset  (lepariiiients:  this  is  tlie  picture  oi 
a  corset  department  tliat  has  come  to  terms  witli  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  double  requirements— quick  service  on  some  items  and 
a  complete  session  of  fitting  and  advice  on  others.  .\t  (iimhel’s 
New  York,  packaged  g(K)ds  and  a  complete  assortment  display 
of  bras  form  the  long  aisle  approach  to  the  department.  In  the 
inner  department,  the  three  walls  provide  enough  well-lighted 
display  spate  to  show  many  types  of  foundation  garments,  from 
strapless  smoothers  to  heavy-duty,  corrective  corsets.  Hanger 
fixtures  on  the  counters  give  the  customers  something  to  ex¬ 
amine  close  iqj.  Signs  appear  in  every  display,  most  of  them 
accomplishing  a  little  skillful  indoctrination  in  the  idea  of  the 
corset  wardrobe. 


Corset 

Department 

November,  1956 


S,\LE.S  increases  in  corset  and  bras¬ 
siere  departnienls  have  been  run¬ 
ning  even  with  or  slightly  better  tlian 
total  store  increases  all  year.  .August  fig¬ 
ures,  however,  jtnnped  ahead,  showed 
ccjrset  department  increases  as  high  as 
16  per  cent  (in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia),  and  a  nationwide  average  of 
9  per  cent.  Corset  buyers  still  talk  fair¬ 
ly  conservatively  about  how  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  end  the  year,  but  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  they  report  (I)  a  recognizable 
tiade-up  trend  and  (2)  more  custom¬ 
ers  accepting  the  idea  that  they  require 
a  corset  wardrobe— not  one  bra  and 
one  go-with-everything  girdle. 

Behind  these  facts  lie  two  years  of 
feverish  production  and  record-break¬ 


ing  promotion  expenditures  by  the 
corset  industry.  Fashion  smiled  upon 
the  industry  in  1953,  the  year  that  saw 
a  truly  basic  change  in  the  feminine 
silhouette  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
style  cycle.  .Almost  every  seasonal  vai  i- 
ation  that  has  appeared  since  then  has 
depended  for  its  success  upon  the 
foundation  garment  beneath  it;  in¬ 
deed,  the  corset  industry’s  ability  to 
deliver  whatever  was  needed  seems  to 
have  been  a  positive  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  ready-to-wear  designers. 

The  corset  department,  these  days, 
does  not  have  to  plead  for  recognition 
in  fashion  advertising  or  for  coopera¬ 
tion  from  ready-to-w'ear  salespeople. 
File  dress  saleswoman  suggests  a  mid- 
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riff-siiKKithiiig  corselette  or  a  low-back 
bra  because  her  own  sale  depends  upon 
it.  Furthermore,  she  does  it  with  a 
serene  conviction  that  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  can  supply  what’s  required 
and  that  the  customer  will  be  pleased 
with  it.  The  coordination  between 
ready-to-wear  and  foundations  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  completely  successful. 

This  pleasing  state  of  things  has  not 
been  accomplished  without  hard  work. 
Torset  department  profits  still  depend, 
as  they  always  have  depended,  upon 
well  balanced  basic  stocks  in  comjjlete 
size  ranges.  This  difficidt  job  becomes 
doubly  difficult  in  a  period  when  styles 
and  customer  requirements  are  under¬ 
going  a  basic  change.  The  department 
must  move  neither  too  fast  nor  too 
slowly  for  its  customers,  and  a  smooth 
revision  of  the  balance  between  old 
favorites  and  new  basics  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  much  careful  thought 
and  much  anxious  juggling  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  budget.  With  the  help  of 
alert  resources,  this  is  the  job  that’s 
been  done  in  the  past  two  years  in  the 


inriumutive  Ads 
.\<ls  that  give  specific  iiilonna- 
tioii  about  construction  lea- 
lures  that  insure  coinloitaltle 
control  get  a  gootl  customer 
resi)onse.  Tlie  Lane  Bryant 
ad  shows  construction  clearly, 
adds  small  skcuhes  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  theme  of  all-day  com¬ 
fort.  The  simple  front  dosing 
of  the  Sacony  Locket  bra  is 
illustrated  in  the  Hecht  ad  and 
the  spiral  boning  features  of 
the  Warner  corselette  in  the 
Saks-.S4ili  ad  (upper  right). 
The  Hochschild  Kohn  ad 
(right),  featuring  brand  assort¬ 
ments.  was  run  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Edmonson 
branch.  Both  sketches  and 
copy  emphasize  construction 
features  and  their  purpose. 


corset  departments.  .And  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  buyers  ha\e  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  customer’s  acceptance 
of  new  numbers  and  her  willingness 
to  trade  up. 

Bask  Needs  Continue 

RECOGNII  ION  as  a  member  of  the 
fashion  team  and  as  a  natural  par¬ 
ticipant  in  fashion  promotions  is  ex¬ 
hilarating  for  the  corset  buyer  and 
gives  a  healthy  lift  to  the  department. 
Since  department  store  management  is 
so  fashion-conscious,  all  this  may  help 
to  get  more  attention  for  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  needs  and  problems.  But  the 


seasoned  corset  buyer  knows  that  while 
she  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  lashion 
division,  she  will  never  have  what  is 
known  as  a  “lashion  operation’’-and 
stay  in  business  very  long. 

In  contrast  to  the  item-conscious 
and  turnover-consciotis  fashion  o|)era- 
tion,  the  corset  buyer  must  strive  for 
perfect  day-in,  day-out  balance  of  a 
complicated  basic  stock.  Common 
sense  keeps  her  constantly  working  for 
stock  simplification,  but  not  at  the  ex 
pense  of  stock  completeness— unless  the 
pressure  from  above  for  big  days  and 
better  turnover  becomes  too  great. 

The  rules  that  govern  the  operation 
of  a  successful  corset  operation  doni 
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The  Corset  Department 


f)r(lers  and  a  longer  production  |jeriod. 

This  has  led  to  much  speculation 
about  how  many  will  come  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  month  and  how  many  won’t; 
why  they  will  and  why  they  won’t:  and 
whether  this  market  is  necessary  at  ail. 
The  manufacturers  who  favor  the  earl¬ 
ier  market  say  that  if  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  is  a  fashion  industry  it  .should 
adopt  fashion  industry  customs— mean¬ 
ing  that  they  want  their  production 
guided  more  by  advance  commitments, 
as  in  the  ready-to-wear  field.  They  say 
that  if  buyers  wait  until  January  to 
place  their  orders,  they  won’t  be  able 
to  get  merchandise  in  tinte  for  tie-ups 
with  Spring  ready-to-wear  promotions. 

Having  studied  the  ready-to-wear 
market  reports,  corset  manufacturers 
are  satisfied  that  established  or  well- 
started  trends  will  meet  the  spring  sil¬ 
houette  requirements,  and  that  the  de¬ 
mand  will  continue  for  strapless  gar¬ 
ments,  low-back  garments,  a  gentle 
bosom  line  and  control  above  the 
waist,  in  versions  to  suit  all  figure 
types.  But  they  need  information 
about  merchandise  requirements,  and 
the  guidance  of  buyer  reactions  to  new 
fashion  ideas,  k'or  example,  more 
bright  colors  are  being  shown  and  it 
is  obvious  that  any  large  scale  intro¬ 
duction  of  color  into  the  lines  can’t 
be  undertaken  without  assurance  of 
buyer  support.  The  importance  of 
sheer  fabrics  in  spring  ready-to-wear 
suggests  new  fashion  opportunities  for 
the  corset  department  in  the  form  of 
foundation  garments  and  lingerie  dyed 
to  match  each  other  and  also  to  match 
or  harmonize  with  outerwear. 

The  dyed-to-match  idea  is  not  new 
to  buyers;  many  have  used  it  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  cooperative  promotions  with 
the  lingerie  department.  But  if  it’s  to 
figure  as  more  than  a  brief  promotion¬ 
al  fillip  in  the  spring  and  summer  fash¬ 
ion  story,  and  if  the  element  of  coor¬ 
dination  with  ready-to-wear  is  to  be 
added,  plans  have  to  be  made  early. 
That’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
manufacturers  want  buyers  to  be  in 
the  market  this  month,  in  serious  con¬ 
sultation  with  their  resources  and 
buying  offices. 

They  hope  the  buyer  will  come  pre- 


Television  S|)ectacular 
(iivcn  an  impressive  promo¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  advance 
notice,  stores  tied  in  effective¬ 
ly  with  Warner’s  color  TV 
show  in  .September.  Many  in¬ 
vited  customers  to  see  the  show 
on  color  sets  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Watt  R:  .Shand  ad, 
run  the  day  before  the  promo¬ 
tion,  delivered  an  invitation; 
illustrated  “Fall’s  four  basic 
looks  in  fashion’’  and  the 
foundations  on  which  they’re 
built.  Jordan  Marsh,  Fram¬ 
ingham  (above)  was  one  of  the 
stores  that  took  a  whole  win¬ 
dow  for  advance  promotion  of 
the  show.  Customers  who  saw 
the  television  presentation  at 
h(»me  on  Saturday  afternoon 
found  follow-up  ads  in  their 
Sunday  papers,  featuring  the 
foundations  they’d  seen  on 
their  TV  screens.  Fhe  next 
show,  “New  Figures  of  1957” 
will  be  on  December  8th,  with 
a  new  cast  but  a  similar 
format:  fashion  integrated 

with  a  musical  storv  line. 


FalltCffcisjiion»B|H 

oit  COLOR^TV  at  jyfatt*  Shand! 


change,  and  if  management  is  going  into  account  the  fact  that  the  basic 

to  show  more  interest  in  the  depart-  stock  requirements  (the  corset  ward- 

ment,  then  the  corset  buyer  would  be  robe)  are  growing  larger  and  more 

pleased  to  have  that  interest  express  it-  complicated, 

self  first  of  all  in  the  help  required  to 
keep  basic  stocks  complete.  The  hand- 
lo-mouth  buying  practices  that  some 
corset  departments  fall  into  or  are 
forced  into  are  supremely  wasteful. 

The  department  needs  accurate  con¬ 
trol  records;  almost  certainly  more 
clerical  help  for  frequent  stock  checks 
and  the  writing  of  fill-in  orders;  quick 
clearance  of  orders;  quick  clearance  of 
merchandise  from  the  receiving  room 
and  into  the  department;  a  stock  con¬ 
trol  system  and  a  budget  that  takes 


The  Nouember  Market 


AMONCi  the  problems  the  corset 
buyer  shares  with  other  fashion 
departments  is  the  growing  pressure 
from  her  resources  for  earlier  and 
fuller  market  commitments.  There 
were  some  complaints  about  late  de¬ 
liveries  of  fall  merchandise,  and  the 
industry’s  reaction  has  been  to  move 
the  spring  market  back  (to  November 
26th)  in  the  hope  of  getting  earlier 
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For  a  "better  dress"  campaign^  ^ 

A  proposal  that  all  apparel  manufacturers  anti  all  apparel  retailers 
should  join  in  a  huge  public  relations  drive  to  sell  the  idea  of  better 
dressing  for  the  whole  family  was  matle  last  month  by  William  Burston, 
manager  of  the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division.  He  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  at  the  .\ssociation’s  fall  regional  clinic  in  .Atlanta.  The  vety  first 
response  to  the  idea  came  from  a  leader  in  the  corset  industry,  Sigmund 
Kundstadter,  president  of  7’he  Formfit  (lompany.  In  a  statement  jmpared 
for  Storks,  Mr.  Kundstadter  said: 

“The  P'ormfit  Company  enthusiastically  approves  of  the  proposed 
national  public  relatiotis  campaign  to  promote  better  dress  for  the  entire 
^  family.  All  segments  of  the  entire  apparel  industry  have  long  needed  such 
a  program. 

“For  years  my  associates  anti  I  have  been  tlisturbed  that  the  fashion 
^  field  is  being  pre-empted  by  the  motor  car  companies  and  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  have  stressed  color  and  styling  in  huge  campaigns  apjteal- 
ing  to  man,  woman  and  child.  The  department  store  anti  specialty  store 
-  business  is  tletlicatcd  to  fashion,  both  high  fashitm  anti  adaptations  cater¬ 
ing  tt>  the  mass  market. 

“Yet  in  the  past  eight  years  spending  on  all  types  of  apparel,  both 
4  men’s  anti  women’s,  has  gone  up  5  per  cent  compared  with  1.8.S  per  cent 
^  for  automobiles:  79  per  cent  for  tobacco;  7.S  per  cent  on  television,  radios 
!  anti  records;  and  even  on  a  basic  commodity  like  food,  20  per  cent. 

1  “Only  six  years  ago  the  Tea  Council  launched  a  ‘Take  Tea  and  See’ 
I  campaign  and  in  the  first  four  years  tea  sales  jumped  23  per  cent.  In  the 

I  paint  and  varnish  industry,  tnanufacturers,  dealers  and  painters  got  to¬ 
gether  nine  years  ago  anti  doubled  their  business  in  the  first  four  years, 
^  then  went  on  and  tripled  it  in  the  next  five. 

.  “In  February  1955  a  suggestion  was  matle  that  all  segments  of  the  men’s 
'I  and  boys’  wear  field  get  together.  Today,  20  months  later,  they  have  more 
than  2,000  retail  members  and  more  than  400  mills,  yarn  protlucers, 
manufacturers  and  miscellaneous  suppliers  as  members.  Their  effective 
action  should  make  the  whole  apparel  intlustry  psychologically  ready  to 
push  forward  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

“It  is  about  time  that  all  of  us  who  are  associated  with  department 
ami  specialty  store  retailing  do  something  dramatic  and  sound  to  attract 
consumer  dollars  that  rightfully  belong  to  this  division  of  retailing.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  the  social  implications  in  such  a  campaign.  famous 
educator  states  that  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  better  dress 
and  the  reduction  of  juvenile  deliiupiency. 

“For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  the  NRDGA  to  take  forceful  steps.  Knowing  that 
spade  work  and  research  must  precede  any  definite  program,  our  company 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  what  we  hope  will  be  a  large 
group  of  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  initiating  such  a  program.” 


pared  to  order;  at  the  very  least  that 
she  will  indicate  her  preferences  spe¬ 
cifically  enough  to  help  them  plan  pro¬ 
duction.  They  say  that  if  she  recognizes 
and  wants  to  profit  by  the  increasingly 
close  correlation  of  her  merchandise 
with  ready-to-wear,  she  will  see  the 
need  of  timing  her  buying  earlier. 
Then  the  market  can  give  her  better 
deliveries  and  better  cooperation  on 
promotions. 

Corset  Advertising 

SOME  department  stores  and  corset 
houses  have  been  doing  business 
together  without  interruption  for  80 
years.  Traditionally,  it’s  been  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  pleasant  relationship,  very 
profitable  on  both  sides.  War  might 
rage  in  the  ready-to-wear  market  about 
non-deliveries,  late  deliveries,  cancel¬ 
lations,  delayed  orders.  Major  appli¬ 
ance  departments  might  issue  ultima¬ 
tums,  indignantly  expire,  or  somehow 
find  ways  of  staying  in  business  at  un¬ 
profitable  markups.  But  the  corset 
business  rested  on  the  firm  founda¬ 
tions  of  peace,  prosperity  and  a  good 
gross  margin.  The  corset  industry  has 
been  noted  for  its  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  keeping  its  merchandise 
profitable  for  the  department  store  to 
handle. 

Trouble  has  been  gathering  under 
the  surface,  however,  for  the  past  10 
years.  In  this  period,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  in  the  field  practically 
doubled.  And  competition  for  busi¬ 
ness  led  to  competition  in  cooperative 
advertising  allowances,  which  had 
been  traditional  and  stable  in  the  cor¬ 
set  industry  for  50  years  or  more. 

Now,  for  good  or  ill,  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  is  operating  under  a  set  of 
Federal  Trade  Practice  Rules.  Thev 
have  been  the  occasion  for  more  con¬ 
troversy  than  the  corset  business  has 
ever  experienced.  Unlike  other  trade 
practice  rules,  this  set  requires  stores 
to  quote  their  base  newspaper  rates  in 
billing  manufacturers  for  cooperative 
advertising.  The  result  is  that  produc¬ 
tion  costs  must  be  separately  charged. 
Manufacturers  have  offered  objections 
to  the  principle  of  sharing  the  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  But  in  June  an  NRDGA 
bulletin  on  the  subject  said: 


“The  corset  trade  has  finally  ac- 
knowdedged  what  has  always  been  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  trade  rules,  namely,  that 
a  manufacturer  is  not  precluded  from 
assuming  all  or  part  of  the  store’s  pro¬ 
duction  costs  as  long  as  similar  terms 
are  available  to  all  on  a  proportion¬ 
ately  equal  basis.  .  .  .  The  concept  of 
making  no  contribution  to  overhead 
would  strike  at  every  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  now  existing  in  other  de¬ 


partments.’ 

The  corset  industry  and  the  depart 
ment  store  will  weather  this  crisis  in 
their  relationship:  the  penalties  of  un 
due  stubbornness  would  be  too  great 
One  industry  observer  says: 

“It  is  not  unrealistic  to  warn  both 
sides  of  a  future  in  which  this  depart 
ment  could  slip  from  its  high  profit 
spot  in  the  store  and  the  corset  indus- 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Bi^ec^  impossiHe  saiks  ^  9 


customer  who  gushes  all  over . . . 


CUSTOMER:  Ah'm  from  Texas  and  ah  just  struck  oil . .. 


Mrner’s* 


0OO 

no 


YOU :  Why  mudam,  how  nice  for  you! 

CUSTOMER:  Honoy,  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it.  Ah'vo  boon 
on  a  spending  spree  that'd  make  even  other  Texans  pale 
with  shame.  And  everything's  custom-made.  What  ah'm  out 
on  a  posse  for  now  are  girdles  and  bras. 

YOU :  But  madam,  we  don’t  have  a  custom-made  . . . 

CUSTOMER:  When  it  comes  to  foundations,  custom-makin's  for 
greenhorns.  Ah  was  fixin'  to  get  something  by  Warner's. 

YOU :  Well,  naturally . . . 

CUSTOMER:  Because  all  Warner's  girdles  and  bras  have  that 
custom-made  look.  It's  more  than  fit  and  fabric.  It's  little 
things  like  red  ribbon  garter  covers  on  black  Merry  Widows®, 
those  tiny  rosettes  on  their  corseiettes,  the  laces  and 
embroidery  lovished  on  everythin'.  Did  you  know,  for  instance, 
that  Warner's  have  twice  as  many  girdles  with  embroidered 
front  panels  in  their  line  as  any  other  girdle  manufacturer? 

YOU :  Well,  I  could  have  guessed  . . . 

CUSTOMER:  Ah  may  be  nouveau  riche,  but  ah  know  quality. 
Even  if  ah  found  another  III'  ole  oil  well,  ah'd  stick  with 
Warner's.  Let's  start  with  #153  and  #154. 


#153,  Girdle  in  white,  pink, 
black  or  blue.  $8.95. 

#154,  Matching  pantie.  $10.00. 


Sure,  you  can  dream,  honey.  But  the  down-to-earth  truth  is  that  custom- 
made  customers  are  rare  as  oil  in  Massachusetts.  Even  so,  whatever  state 
your  pets  and  their  bank  balances  are  in  — one  thing’s  sure.  They’re  all 
made-to-order  for  the  made-to-order  look  that’s  part  of  every  Warner’s 
foundation,  whatever  the  price.  You  see,  Warner’s  knows  and  caters  to 
that  feminine  desire  for  extra  little  niceties.  So,  whether  your  next 
potential  sale  is  an  oiler  or  a  toiler  — spoil  her  with  Warner’s.  Short 
of  finding  your  own  gusher,  it’s  the  best  way  we  know  to  strike  it  rich. 
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With  these  whirling 
disks,  RAMAC  givei 
“memory  in  the  milli 
an  unprecedented  el 
memory  in  which  ini 
merchandise  control 
counting  facts  and  fi 
be  stored  economicaBjTi 
random  manner,  and 
immediately  accessible! 

For  the  retail  indui 
RAMAC  makes  possib 
first  electronic  systems 
will  instantly  file  and  find 
ness  facts  without  searchii^ 
sorting!  Only  RAMAC 
achieved  the  long-sought 
of  “single  step”  data  proc 
ing!  Now,  all  retail  tra 
actions  are  processed  as  it 
occur  and  every  record 
automatically  up-dated  at  If 
same  time! 


These  two  new  IBM  RAMi 
systems  cover  the  full  range 
merchandise  control  and 
counting  functions.  Ex 
interrogation  stations  p 
management  with  up-t 
minute  facts!  Learn  t 
what  RAMAC  can  do  f« 
business.  Call  your  local 
representative  or  wri 
RETAIL  DEPARTMENT, 
International  Busin 
Machines  Corporation, 
Madison  Avenue,  NewYi 
22,  N.  Y. 


IBM 


DATA 

PROCESSING 


ANNOUNCES  RAM  AC* 

I  in  two  “Single  Step” 

lata  Processing  Systems  for  Retailers 


IBM  650  RAMAC 

..multipurpose  electronic 
data  processing  system 


With  instant  access  to  up  to  24  million 
digits,  IBM’s  650  RAMAC  provides  the 
most  efficient  and  versatile  electronic 
system  ever  offered  to  retailing.  This 
one  system  handles  the  full  range  of 
Audit,  Merchandise  Control,  Receiv¬ 


ables,  Payroll  and  Payables.  As  needs 
grow,  the  650  RAMAC  can  expand  to 
include  up  to  10  remote  inquiry  sta¬ 
tions  and  as  many  as  15  different  types 
of  high-speed  storage,  processing  and 
input-output  units. 


li  tl 

”‘‘1  IBM  305  RAMAC 

...the  one-unit. 

AA.|electronic  accounting  system 

ingd 
ad 


The  305  RAMAC  brings  electronics  to 
retailers  who  do  not  yet  need  the  tre¬ 
mendous  capacities  of  larger  systems. 
It  offers  a  fabulous  5-million-character 
storage  capacity  and  “single  step”  data 
processing  to  all  segments  of  retail  con¬ 


trol.  For  all  its  compact,  cost-saving 
size,  the  305  RAMAC  easily  handles 
your  many  accounting  and  record¬ 
keeping  problems.  No  single  electronic 
system  has  ever  offered  so  much  to  the 
retail  industry. 
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The  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


try  could  lose  its  most  valuable  outlets. 
Surely  nobody  wants  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  men’s  wear  and  women’s 
shoes,  for  example— fields  which  be¬ 
came  dominated  by  low-price  special¬ 
ty  chains.” 

Cooperative  advertising  allowances 
are  a  firmly  established  part  of  the 
corset  department’s  economy.  Some 
friendly  critics  feel,  however,  that  thev 
have  impeded  the  development  of  a 
more  suitable  type  of  advertising  for 
this  department:  advertising  that  is 
institutional  in  nature;  that  stresses 
complete  assortments  and  competent 
staff,  and  that  helps  to  fix  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  the  idea  that  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  the  right  foundation  for 
her  own  figure  type.  They  don’t  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  corset  department  should 
give  up  the  advantages  of  cooperative 
ad  allowances,  but  they  deplore  the 
idea  of  letting  them  rule  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  promotions  and  possibly  dis¬ 
tort  its  merchandising.  Along  with 
whatever  manufacturer-supported  ad¬ 
vertising  seems  appropriate,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial,  they  say,  that  the  department 
should  always  have  an  independent 
promotional  program  of  its  own.  Lack 
of  such  a  program  means  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  becomes  more  brand-conscious, 
less  loyal  to  an  individual  store. 

These  criticisms  lag  a  bit  behind  the 
facts.  Many  department  stores  have 
good  programs  of  their  own;  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  feature  their  assort¬ 
ment  and  service  policies;  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  have  adopted  the  technique 
of  coordinating  corset  advertising  with 
the  advertising  of  new  ready-to-wear 
fashions.  Here  and  there  one  takes  up 
tlie  idea  of  a  series  of  small  ads  which 
are  editorial  in  their  approach:  dis¬ 
cussing  specific  figure  problems  and 
comfort  problems  and  telling  how  the 
department  is  prepared  to  handle 
them. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
that  women  like  and  carefully  read 
corset  ads  that  are  truly  informative 
about  construction  and  about  the 
proper  care  of  their  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  They  have  many  questions  they 
would  like  answered,  and  a  series  of 
small  ads  that  took  up  these  ques¬ 
tions  one  by  one  would  have  consider¬ 
able  institutional  value  for  a  corset 


tlepartment.  One  manufacturer,  not 
long  ago,  staged  informal  forums  in  a 
number  of  stores,  and  (besides  attract¬ 
ing  overflow  crowds  and  sending  sales 
figures  soaring)  answered  dozens  of 
(juestions  from  customers.  Samples, 
any  one  of  which  would  make  the 
headline  lor  an  editorial  type  institu¬ 
tional  ad: 

"Why  must  1  try  it  on?”  “Why  does 
a  white  girdle  turn  pink  when  it’s 
washed?”  “Why  tlo  bras  ride  up  in 
back?”  “How  long  should  a  garment 
last?”  “Can  I  put  it  in  the  washing 
machine?”  “Why  do  the  bones  in  my 
girdle  dig  in  and  hurt  me?”  “Am  1 
too  short  to  wear  a  corselette?” 

Personnel  Needs 

The  buyer  who  runs  a  highly  suc- 
cessfid  corset  department  in  one  of 
New  York’s  most  famous  department 
stores  tells  her  well-trained  sales¬ 
people:  “You’re  more  valuable  to  me 
than  fidl  page  ads  every  day.” 

She  is  not  exaggerating.  It’s  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  her  salespeople 
that  keeps  the  department  on  a  steady 
trade-up  course:  that  constantly  pro¬ 
duces  the  extra-item  sale;  that  keeps 
returns  at  a  minimum.  It  is  not  easv 
to  keep  corset  departments  staffed  with 
people  who  are  right  for  it;  they  need 
a  certain  temperament  to  begin  with 
and  a  good  deal  of  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  This  is  where  specialty  shop  com¬ 
petition  is  most  pressing:  rightly  or 
wrongly,  customers  tend  to  feel  that  if 
experts  are  to  be  found  anywhere  it 
will  be  in  the  specialty  shop. 

It  is  Ijecoming  clear  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  packaged  goods  and  self¬ 
selection  setups  in  corset  and  bra  de¬ 
partments  does  not  lessen  the  need  for 


trained  jjersonnel.  The  packaged  items  \  | 
are  established  best-sellers.  They  are 
bought  as  replacements,  or,  if  not  as 
leplacements,  then  by  tustoniers  who 
wouldn’t  be  try-on  customers  anyway. 
T'heir  big  advantage  is  that  they  leave 
the  well-trained  salesjjeople  free  to 
concentrate  on  try-on  sales. 

The  tlepartment  manager’s  problems 
are  two:  where  to  get  jreople  who  want 
to  learn  this  business,  and  how  to  train 
them  and  keep  them.  More  and  more 
often  it  is  being  suggested  that  this 
department  retpiires  a  special  reauit- 
ing  drive,  and  that  the  1).  E.  training 
classes  and  home  economics  classes  in 
the  high  schools  woidd  be  a  good  place 
to  begin.  Most  corset  buyers  believe 
that  extra  compensation  for  their 
l>eople  woidd  be  justifieil  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  specialists:  and 
they  point  out  that  higher  jray  might 
enable  them  to  recruit  among  |)eople 
alreatly  employed  in  the  store. 

.\s  to  training,  there  is  much  de 
maud  all  over  the  country  for  the  kind 
of  facilities  New  York  has  at  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Institute  of  Technology,  where  a 
course  in  foundation  garment  fitting  is 
sponsored  by  the  corset  industry  and 
by  local  stores. 

One  myth— that  salespeople  have  no 
interest  in  being  trained— seems  to 
have  been  demolished  in  the  j)ast  year. 

Last  Spring,  Sarong  announced  a 
home  study  course  in  foundation  sell¬ 
ing,  available  without  charge  to  corset 
department  personnel.  .\nne  Sautn, 
training  consultant  who  created  the 
course,  reports  that  almost  3,0(K)  sales¬ 
people,  buyers  and  store  managers 
have  enrolled. 

“This  program,”  she  points  out, 
“represents  individual  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  enrollee.  There  are  no 
department  meetings;  it’s  all  home 
work.  The  tangible  rewards  are  a  cer- 


Volume  increases  of  three  years 


Corsets  &  Brassieres 
$  Sales  Transactions 
(Per  cent  of  previous  year) 


Total  Main  Store 
$  Sales  Transactions 

(Per  cent  of  previous  year) 


1953 

106 

101 

102 

99 

1954 

103 

100 

100 

100 

1955 

103 

101 

104 

100 

Figures  are  typical  performance  data  from  the  all-stores  tables  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 
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beautifully  styledi  beautifully  flHIngl  beautifully  slimmingl 


Fits  and  flatfers  more  of  your  customers  than 
any  other  girdle  you've  ever  stocked  .  .  .  with 
sizing  based  on  measurement  standards  20 
years  in  development.  During  this  time,  the 
Commodity  Standards  Division  of  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  measured  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
. . .  graded  all  measurements  and  set  up  stand¬ 
ard  sizes.  Formfit  has  taken  this  information, 
incorporated  it  into  fashion-tested  "DRESS* 
SIZED"  Girdle.  Result . . .  tremendous  customer 
interest  and  demand.  AND  IT'S  GROWING 
STRONGER  EVERY  DAY! 


fResn/ 


DRESS-SIZED"  GIRDLE  brings  a 
fresh  slant  to  styling  and  size.  Easier  for  you  to  fit 
. . .  easier  for  customers  to  buy  I  ' 


DRESS-SIZED"  GIRDLE  is  entirely  new 
in  design  and  appearance.  And  it  comes  in  regular 
dress  sizes— 10,  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20— a  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  .  .  .  that's  selling  across  the  country. 


ixamc! 


'DRESS-SIZED"  GIRDLE  is  set¬ 
ting  a  soles  record  .  .  .  because  it  is  attractive  .  .  . 
it  does  fit  beautifully. 


ASK  YOUR  FORMFIT  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  DETAILS 
ON  "DRESS-SIZED"  GIRDU.  SIZES  10,  12,  14,  16,  18  and 
20.  $96  per  dozen  in  Nylon  elosticized  marquisette, 
$108  per  dozen  in  Nylon  powernet. 


November,  1956 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  CANADIAN  PLANT,  TORONTO 
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personnel.  This  booklet  is  an  unusual 
athievenient  in  concentrated  and  read 
able  information  about  figure  typ^ 
and  foundation  types;  size  systems  and 
fitting;  alterations;  fabrics  used  in 
foundations;  laundering;  and  tht 
proper  components  of  a  foundation 
wardrobe.  It’s  available  at  a  ven 
small  cost,  and  can  be  impritited  with 
the  store  name  for  distribtition  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  (Corset  and  Brassiere  Ck)un 
cil,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16\ 


Who  wants  to  be  a  "fashion  operation?"  ™ 

I  Cumulative  Gross 

j  Markon  %  Markdowns  Margin  Returns 

~  Corsets  &  Brassieres  43.5  3.2  44.7  5.3 

t  Dresses  40.0  12.9  36.1  14.6 

"  The  corset  department  has  its  headaches,  but  take  a  look  at  the  problems  of 
^  the  dress  department,  whose  whole  operation  must  be  geared  to  swift  turnover, 
I  Figures  are  typical  performance  data  for  1955,  from  the  all-stores  tables  of  the 
I  Controllers'  Congress  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 


Most  manufacturers  make  training 
literature  available;  some  supplement 
it  w'ith  periodical  bulletins  that  com¬ 
bine  selling  tips  and  style  information; 
a  few  have  regular  schools  for  cor- 
setieres.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
burden  of  the  highly  specialized  train¬ 
ing  requirements  of  this  department 
falls  on  the  buyer’s  shoulders,  and  it 
probably  cannot  be  otherwise. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Council 
has  a  20-page  booklet  available  which 
should  be  of  considerable  help  to  her 
in  getting  beginners  started  on  the 
right  track.  Called  “Figure  Perfect,’’ 
it  was  designed  for  consumer  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  immediately  brought  in  a 
Hood  of  requests  from  retailers  for  cop¬ 
ies  to  distribute  to  corset  departntent 


tificate  and  a  gift  garment  iqjon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  requirements. 
The  real  drive  comes  from  each  per¬ 
son’s  honest  desire  to  improve  per¬ 
formance  by  knowing  merchandise 
and  having  the  ability  to  present  it 
convincingly.’’ 

“Buyers,  trainers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,’’  she  continues,  “are  often  frustrat¬ 
ed  and  discouraged  at  what  they  con¬ 
sider  apathy  on  the  part  of  salespeople 
towards  sales  training.  But  we  have 
long  contended  that  salespeople  xoant 
to  learn  and,  when  given  practical, 
helpful  and  interesting  information, 
do  respond.  The  response  to  the  sales 
training  program  offered  by  Sarong, 
Inc.  is  convincing  evidence  that  this 
is  true.” 


the  corset  and  brassiere  department 
can  be  well  represented.  Fiber  and 
fabric  new's  in  this  market  constantly 
enriches  the  light-to-wear  and  easy-to 
launder  theme.  .  .  .  Each  season  sees 
lighter  weight  fabrics;  garments  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal  of  perfect  control 
with  perfect  comfort  even  in  hot 
w'eather.  .  .  .  New'  “bulking’’  treat¬ 
ments  for  synthetic  yarns  (e.g.,  Banlon 


give  the  fabrics  a  softer,  pleasanter 
texture.  .  .  .  Front  closings  rrn  bras¬ 
sieres  of  all  lengths  make  them  easier 
to  get  into,  a  summertime  blessing. . . . 
A  lanolin  finish,  applicable  to  any 
fiber,  makes  the  fabric  smooth,  elimi¬ 
nates  body  friction  and  doesn’t  wash 
out.  .  .  .  Nylon  elastic  needn’t  turn 
pink  or  black-ish  any  more;  new  dyes 
insure  long-lasting  whiteness.  .  .  . 
More  blends  of  Dacron  and  cotton  are 
appearing  in  this  market.  Usually  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  fabric  is 
Dacron,  but  one  manufacturer  is  using 
fi5  |jer  cent  Dacron  and  35  per  cent 
cotton.  Interest  in  Dacron  as  against 
nylon  hasn’t  been  very  great  in  the 
corset  department,  but  customer  recep 
tiveness  has  been  increased  by  expert 
ence  with  the  Dacron-cotton  blend  in 
blouses,  lingerie  and  shirts.  .  .  .  Light¬ 
er,  stronger  nylon  elastic  yarn  is  on 
the  market  and  already  being  used  by 
two  large  brassiere  manufacturers.  It 
is  firm,  yet  astonishingly  light  in  hand. 
.  .  .  One  caution  from  fabric  and  cor¬ 
set  manufacturers 


UadmuMT  fiuhms  m  htmtifnl  mr  umm-vnum 
I  ■awl  aum.  See  rkis  Mcms  M  tveryvkere  at  Matfs^ 


Color- Matched 

The  success  of  coordinated 
promotions  of  lingerie  and 
foundations  has  encouraged 
more  of  these  team-ups  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers.  This 
Macy  promotion  featured 
color-matched  girdles  and  bras 
by  Sacony  and  lingerie  by 
Seamprufe. 


the  easy-care 
story:  don’t  encourage  the  customer  to 
toss  foundation  garments  into  the 
washing  machine.  It’s  too  hard  on 
the  elastic  sections. 


^ : 
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1 
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VASSAR  CO 


2555  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 


More  and  More  They’re  Being  Seen  Together! 


CTW  Textured  Yarn  and 


CA/V\j 


Featured  and  Advertised  By  Over  600  Leading  ^  Retailers 


The  Newest  in 


Textured  Yarns 


Created  A 


Coo!  as  Cotton  ■ 
Soft  as  Cashmere  * 


Above  Ban-Lonc!)  Vassar- 
ette  Girdle  with  Satin  Lastex 
front  panel  and  exclusive 
Waist- HI  top.  Style  515  — 
Matching  Pantie  Style  717— 


Above  Ban-Lonfl)  Vassar- 
ette  Pantie  Girdle— Front 
and  back  panels  of  Satin 
Lastex— Waist-HI  top.  Style 
737  Left— Matching  Girdle 


Right— Pantie  Girdle  Style 


Above  Girdle  Style  35  of 
Ban-Lon'&  PowAire'*'.  Front 
and  back  panels  of  Satin 
Lastex.  Matching  Pantie 


PowAire^'  with  front  panel 
of  Satin  Lastex.  Matching 
Girdle  Style  15.— Each  $5.95. 


Left— Style  67— Now  of  Ban- 
Lon^.'  PowAlre^r  with  Satin 
Lastex  front  panel— $10.95. 


Vassarettes  of  Ban-Lon®  nylon  have  been  best  sellers  in 
the  Corset  Departments  of  the  country's  leading  retailers. 
Vassarettes  fashioned  from  Ban-Lon‘®  yarn  are  lighter, 
cooler  yet  have  the  same  full  support  with  comfort  that  have 
made  them  consumer  famous. 

The  retail  stores  have  sensed  the  importance  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  these  Ban-Lon*  PowAire-'Vassarettes  and  have 
promoted  them  extensively  and  with  a  Mark-up  that  aver¬ 
ages  over  50%. 


Ban-Lon®  yarn  is  produced  by  an  exclusive  process  that 
gives  NYLON  and  other  yarns  remarkable  qualities  of 
softness,  coolness  and  wearability,  yet  they  retain  their 
durability  and  washability.  Ban-Lon'*'  yarn  is  making  its 
appearance  in  sweaters,  sportswear,  underwear,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  and  other  knitted  and  woven  apparel  items. 

Retailers  are  grasping  the  opportunity  for  a  coordi¬ 
nated  promotion  of  all  Ban-Lon^  items  with  outstand¬ 
ing  success. 
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worn 


Write,  wire  or  phon< 
for  complete  facts  on 
Lanolized  fabrics 
for  your  product .  .  . 


Authorized  Manufacturers  and  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  LANOLIZED— The  Miracle  Finish. 
Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  34,  Pa.  IN  CANADA:  Scholler  Bros., 
Ltd.,  St.  Catharine's,  Ontario. 


CALLER.  Inc. 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  BETTER  FINISHES  THAT  MAKE  THE  lEHER  FABRICS...SINCE  1S07 


El 

Men’i  clothing  and  furnishings  departments  have  all  been 
brought  together  on  the  main  floor.  Old  window  backs  were 
removed  to  make  the  whole  interior  visible  from  the  street. 
Fixtures  are  all  designed  to  facilitate  self-selection.  Tables  have 
pull-out  shelves  instead  of  closed  drawers.  Color  scheme  is 
published  by  wide  handwoven  blinds  in  tones  of  beige,  red 
and  olive  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  show  windows. 
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I  SNELLENBURG’S,  Philadelphia 

|:  The  modernization  of  Snellenberg’s  took  two  years,  trans- 

i  formed  a  shabby,  down-at-heels  store  into  an  up-to-date  and 
I  kautiful  one,  and  was  accomplished  without  a  day’s  inter- 
jj  ruption  to  business.  It  was  |)erhaps  the  most  thorough  over- 
**  haul  any  downtown  store  has  ever  had  short  of  re-building. 
!  ,1  The  main  structural  problem  facing  the  architects  was  one 
jj  conmion  among  old  stores;  there  were  four  different  build- 
p  ings.  .^s  far  as  the  fire  laws  [XTinitted,  the  separating  interior 
!  walls  came  down,  and  an  architectural  unity  was  created. 
I !  The  store  front  was  redesigned,  and  the  narrow  entrances 
I T  gave  way  to  impressive  vestibules. 

i  On  the  main  floor  a  suspended  ceiling  was  installed,  hid- 
N  ing  the  old  (onstruction  and  exposed  sprinkler  piping,  and 
j  i  providing  a  clean  reflective  surface  for  the  new  lighting 
j  ;  system. 

I  Selling  departments  were  given  a  great  shifting  about  to 
create  related  groupings  of  merchandise,  and  a  logical  back- 
I  ground  for  Snellenburg’s  upgraded  merchandising  |x)licy. 
i  Men’s  wear  and  men’s  furnishings  were  brought  together 
!  from  three  different  locations  to  occupy  the  whole  main  floor 
'  of  one  of  the  smaller  buildings.  This  freed  the  entire  second 
i  floor  and  the  main  floor  of  the  largest  building  for  the 
'  women’s  departments.  The  picture  on  the  cover  of  Stores 
is  a  view  of  the  second  floor,  looking  along  a  “concourse” 
where  large  floor  displays  mark  the  entrances  to  the  various 
departments.  The  interior  remodeling  and  redecorating  was 
i  done  by  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel,  New  York  architectural 
=  firm,  the  exterior  work  by  Thalheimer  &  Weitz.  • 


Philadelphia  landmarks  appear  in  a  series  of  witty  line  draw¬ 
ings  by  Shirley  Tattersfield  along  one  main  floor  wall.  Color 
everywhere  is  dramatic.  Here  the  scheme  is  bright  yellow  against 
gray,  with  red  and  black  accents. 


Brilliant  turquoise  ceramic  tile  is  used  for  an  impressive  ele¬ 
vator  wall  on  the  main  floor.  The  wall  has  brass  trim  around 
the  edges;  the  elevator  doors  are  white.  The  tiles,  hand-molded, 
are  by  Design  Techniques.  Fluorescent  light  fixtures  are  re¬ 
cessed  in  a  new  suspended  ceiling. 


Self-selection  in  handsome  surroundings.  Center  of  the  floor  at  I-ow- 
enstein’s  new  branch,  along  the  aisle  leading  to  the  fashion  center. 


LOWENSTEIN’S-SOUTH,  Memphis 


MACY’S,  Roosevelt  Field 


The  upper  level  of  Macy’s  Roosevelt  Field  covers  100,000  square 
feet,  houses  the  ready-to-wear  departments,  piece  goods,  linens  and 
domestics,  china  and  glass  and  lamps,  a  soda  bar,  beauty  salon,  com¬ 
munity  room  and  photo  studio,  as  well  as  most  of  the  store  service  and 
office  facilities.  Fashion  departments  are  on  one  side  of  the  central 
escalator,  the  rest  of  the  selling  departments  and  the  service  area  on  the 
other.  The  non-selling  area,  with  its  own  corridor  behind  the  sales  floor, 
uses  nearly  half  of  the  total  floor  space.  Throughout  the  selling  area, 
rigid  subdivisions  have  been  avoided  in  favor  of  spaciousness  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Large  screens  break  up  the  space,  form  display  backgrounds  and 
mark  the  entrances  to  departments.  Where  fixed  dividers  are  used, 
they  are  often  of  lacquered  metal  and  plate  glass,  with  applied  decora¬ 
tion  in  polished  brass.  A  wide  sweep  of  oaken  flooring  forms  the  main 
shopping  aisle.  Color  schemes,  wall  treatment  and  decoration  are  indi¬ 
vidual  for  each  department,  but  flow  harmoniously  into  an  over-all  im¬ 
pression  of  light,  fresh  colors.  This  floor  was  designed  by  Copeland, 
Novak  &  Israel. 


Little  Shop,  Macy’s  prestige  iashiun  section,  has  handsome  appoint¬ 
ments.  Over  the  hang  rod  fixtures,  wall  panels  are  in  shades  of  purple, 
starting  with  deep  plum  at  one  end  and  ending  in  light  mauve  at  the 
other.  Imported  Italian  chairs  are  upholstered  in  red  wool.  The  chan¬ 
delier  was  designed  by  Gwen  Lux. 


Basic  fixture  is  an  adaptable  four-foot 
module.  Here  it  is  combined  with  a  three- 
level  top  unit  for  china  display. 


Decorative  with  its  lacy  trim  of  wrought  metal,  the  suit  and  coat  depart¬ 
ment  also  has  practical  features  of  stock  fixtures  adjustable  for  rods  at 
different  heights  or  for  shelving. 


This  is  a  city  store  in  the  suburbs— with  five  floors  and  a  selling  basement, 
iO  departments  and  a  total  of  325,000  square  feet  of  space.  Like  every  new 


rollaway  fixtures  in  the  toy  department  are  combined  with  a  retractable  parti¬ 
tion,  the  fixtures  become  a  wall,  closing  off  a  portion  of  the  toy  department 
into  a  special  events  room.  Display  platforms  in  the  basement  shoe  department 
can  be  converted  into  bins  for  special  sale  days.  Drawers  under  the  housewares 
display  tables  can  be  rolled  out  to  the  stockrooms.  Ferdinand  Sesti  of  the  Allied 
Store  Planning  Department  designed  the  interior. 


Two- level  display  tables  in  lamp  depart¬ 
ment  are  low  enough  to  give  a  clear  view 
all  the  way  back  to  the  wall  section  that 
houses  the  tail  floor  lamps. 


Embroidered  designs  were  done  on  transparent  fabric, 
which  was  then  applied  to  glass  and  sprayed  with 
plastic  to  produce  the  wall  panels  in  the  pattern  and 
art  needlework  section.  They  are  lit  from  behind  by 
fluorescent  lights. 


inge  has  a  color  scheme  entirely  of  black  and 
le  except  for  an  antique  bird  cage  in  turquoise 
two  chairs  of  natural  straw.  Wall  murals  provide 
li^u"  of  walls  and  fountains.  Furniture  has  black 
ught  iron  frames,  black  and  white  fabrics. 
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Rosenfield’s  is  105  years  old.  In  1949  it  was  sold  to  National  Department 
Stores;  last  year  I.  H.  Rubenstein,  its  president,  headed  a  group  which  re¬ 
purchased  it.  Since  then  it  has  been  completely  remodeled  and  two  floors 
have  been  added,  for  home  furnishings  and  piece  goods.  The  store’s  60,000 
square  feet  of  space  are  distributed  in  four  adjoining  buildings.  The  shoe  de 
partment,  at  left,  and  the  main  floor  accessories  section,  above,  show  how  skill¬ 
fully  the  layout  and  fixturing  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  floor  space  for 
selling.  Fixtures  were  custom-designed.  The  remodeling  was  done  by  Allen  H. 
Downey  &  Associates,  with  Louis  Heuss  in  charge. 

STORES 


ROSENFIELO’S  HOUSE  OF  FASHION 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


LA  BELLE  CREOLE,  Port-au-Prince  T 

I 

I  his  is  L;r  Belle  Creole-in-the-Sky,  a  branch  of  the  laigm 
retail  establishment  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  From  it  you 
see  the  main  store,  .H,(K)()  feet  below,  as  well  as  the  whole 
breathtaking  view  of  city  and  ocean.  In  addition  to  the 
branch-in-the-sky.  La  Belle  Creole  has  shops  in  seven  of  the 
hotels  that  dot  the  city  and  the  surrounding  hills.  Elias  A. 
Noustas,  ow'iier  of  the  store,  is  an  NRDGA  member  and  a 
leader  in  the  business  life  of  the  republic.  La  Belle  Creole- 
in-the-Sky  is  really  a  boutique  shop,  specializing  in  fine 
English,  French  and  Swiss  imports.  Port-au-Prince  was  re¬ 
cently  declared  a  free  port. 


Report  from  Washington 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


The  ojjeiiing  ot  the  new  Congress  is  now  just  a  matter  ot 
weeks  away,  and  already  Members  ot  Clongress  and  their 
staffs  are  beginning  to  get  a  legislative  program  into  shape. 
Legislation  that  tailed  to  gain  affirmative  action  in  the  last 
session  will  be  reintroduced;  new  approaches  to  old  issues 
will  find  their  w’ay  into  the  legislative  mill  at  an  early  date. 
So  it  is  important  that  businessmen  keep  a  weather  eye  on 
the  opening  days  of  the  session. 

Minimum  Wage  Issue.  In  the  labor  held  we  will  see  much 
more  activity  in  1957.  This  is  going  to  be  true  in  the 
area  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  well  as  Tatt- 
Hartley.  There  will  be  a  tw'o-pronged  drive  made  not  only 
to  broaden  coverage  under  FLSA,  but  also  to  increase  the 
minimum  w'age  provision  from  |1  to  $1.25  an  hour.  There 
is  growing  support  in  many  areas  for  broadened  coverage, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  pin  down  just  what  supporters 
of  broadened  coverage  really  want.  Observations  indicate 
that  the  strongest  supporters  are  not  interested  in  cover¬ 
ing  all  retail  employees,  but  follow  Secretary  Mitchell’s 
approach  ot  first  including  only  those  who  w’ork  for  large 
employers,  |x;rhaps  starting  with  stores  with  an  annual 
volume  of  $500,000  or  with  five  or  more  outlets.  Oppon¬ 
ents  of  tinkering  with  the  present  provisions  feel  that  vol¬ 
ume  or  other  cutoffs  provide  only  an  ‘opening  wedge’  to 
ultimate  universal  coverage.  In  any  event,  the  whole  wage- 
hour  issue  will  be  the  subject  of  many  legislative  proposals. 

Toft-Hartley.  When  it  comes  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere  exists.  For  years  labor  union 
leaders  have  used  Taft-Hartley  as  a  political  device. 
Labeled  as  a  ‘slave’  law,  the  Act  has  been  subject  to  more 
speeches  and  less  action  on  the  floor  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  than  any  other  issue.  There  is  grave  doubt 
that  the  unions  really  want  the  Act  repealed  as  they  have 
advocated  for  a  long  time.  During  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  a  balancing  of  pressures  between  those 


advocating  repeal  and  another  group  fighting  for  revision. 
As  a  residt  no  action  has  l)een  taken.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  next  year  Congress  will  continue  its  critical 
look  into  the  handling  of  union  welfare  funds  with  a  view 
toward  providing  a  better  control  over  the  millions  paid 
into  these  funds  by  workers  and  the  creation  of  machinery 
to  assure  workers  that  their  interests  will  be  protected, 
j>erhaps  l>y  a  tripartite  board  of  control. 

Excise  Taxes.  These  have  long  provided  a  major  irritation 
to  retailers  throughout  the  country  both  because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  taxable,  and 
because  of  the  many  non-luxury  items  listed  as  taxable. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Representative  Aime  J.  Forand  (D-R.  I.), 
will  open  Excise  Tax  hearings  on  November  26th,  in 
preparation  for  the  drafting  of  legislation  that  will  be 
ready  for  introduction  early  next  year.  The  subcommittee 
will  hear  Treasury  officials  present  their  views  on  federal 
excise  tax  policy,  rates,  and  technical  and  administrative 
problems  arising  in  collection  and  administration.  Other 
areas  to  be  covered  by  Representative  Forand  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  w'ill  be:  retail  excise  taxes,  manufacturers’  excise 
taxes,  excise  taxes  on  facilities  and  services,  documentary 
stamp  taxes,  excise  taxes  on  wagering,  coin  operated  de¬ 
vices,  bowling  alleys  and  regulatory  taxes  except  those  on 
narcotics,  import  taxes,  excises  on  distilled  spirits,  beer, 
wines,  tobacco,  and  tobacco  products.  NRDGA  is  planning 
to  present  the  retail  position  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Richard  M. 
.Simpson  (R-Pa.)  during  the  final  weeks  of  the  last  session 
represents  the  thinking  of  NRDGA  in  the  area  of  excise 
taxation,  both  as  to  coverage  and  administration.  Strong 
support  is  expected  for  the  same  bill  which  Mr.  Simpson 
has  indicated  he  will  reintroduce  in  January. 

Hoover  Commission.  A  final  study  of  the  84th  Congress 
shows  that  35  per  cent  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  have  already  been  adopted.  With  this  as  a 
starting  point,  supporters  of  more  economy  and  less  waste 
in  government  are  encouraged  as  they  face  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  in  January.  NRDGA  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Hoover  group  and  will  renew  its  activ¬ 
ities  in  January.  It  is  estimated  that  the  adopted  Hoover 
recommendations  can  result  in  eventual  annual  savings 
of  $532,600,000— a  long  way,  to  be  sure,  from  the  potential, 
but  nevertheless  a  big  step  forward. 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


The  Company  that  stands  by  you 


A  Report  from  The 


Controllers’ 

Congress 


By  Sam  Flaneh  General  Manager, 
The  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


Merchandise  and  unit  control 

programs  come  second  only  to  ex¬ 
pense  control  in  any  list  of  the  topic 
that  engage  retail  management’s  urgent 
attention  these  days.  The  need  for  up 
dating  and  improving  these  systems  is 
Iseing  recognized  more  and  more.  In 
response  to  this  need,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  will  sponsor  another  semi¬ 
nar— its  eighth  in  the  past  five  years- 
on  “Merchandise  Planning  and  Unit 
Control, 


The  dates  will  be  March 
4th  to  9th.  1957. 

The  newest  theories,  principles  and 
practices  of  merchandise  and  unit  con¬ 
trol  will  be  covered.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  sessions  on  the  development  of 
basic  stock 


Not  a  broken  back! 


the  newest  tech- 


programs; 
niques  of  “visual”  control,  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  mechanical  equip 
ment  for  unit  control.  By  combining 
technical  information  with  the  basic 
discussions  of  the  principles  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  control, 


INJURED  WORKER  GETS 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


^^-RAYS  seemed  to  show  that  this  man  had  fractured  his  spine  in  a  minor 
on-the-job  accident.  On  this  diagnosis,  his  physician  anticipated  a  long 
peritxl  of  disability  and  medical  care.  He  needed  an  expert  opinion,  so  he 
sent  the  X-rays  to  the  Liberty  Mutual  Medical  Advisor  since  the  man’s 
employer  was  a  Liberty  policyholder.  The  Advisor,  an  orthopedic  specialist, 
discovered  that  a  rare  congenital  deformity  of  the  spine  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  fracture.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  saved.  Instead  of  being  laid  up  for 

_ _  ®  time  with  a  "broken 

i  happily  re- 

f  r  -ji  turned  to  work. 


the  seminar  will 
equip  those  who  attend  it  to  embark 
on  successful 


programs  in  their  own 

stores. 

This  will  be  a  hard-working  study 
group,  attending  sessions  from  nine  to 
five  daily.  If  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  informal  discussions  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  into  the  evenings.  To  make 
the  meetings  as  prcxluctive  as  piossible, 
registration  will  be  restricted  to  exec¬ 
utives  with  experience  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  merchandise  management 
and  merchandise  control— and  only  30 
of  these,  so  that  there  will  be  complete 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  analy¬ 
sis.  For  complete  information  and  res¬ 
ervations 


mutual 


liberty 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-pha8e  medical  and 
health  pro^m:  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losees 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


write  to  the  Controllen’ 
Congress,  NRDGA— the  first  30  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  accepted. 


INSURANCE  FORi 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 


Aj,  of  the  Groups  and  Divisions  of  the 
NRDGA  are  continuously  occupied 
wirii  research  and  publication  projects— so 
of  them  that  STORES  has  invited  all 
the  Division  managers  to  bring  the  whole 
nenibership  up  to  date  on  them  period¬ 
ically*  Each  Division's  own  members  are 
always  well  informed  about  what's  being 
(jone  in  their  field,  but  we  think  that 
merchandise  managers,  for  example,  can 
use  news  from  the  controllers,  and  vice 
versa.  The  Controllers'  Congress  starts 
the  series  off,  and  each  Division  plans  to 
have  0  report  in  STORES  about  four  times 


Dr.  Jules  Labartlie 

Chairman,  N.H.D.G.A.  Consumer  Relations  Committee 

comments  on 

L-22: 


A  new  and  comprehensive  Retailers’ 
Excise  Tax  Manual  is  now  on  the 
press.  It  is  ccxlified  and  arranged  for 
easy  reference,  with  a  completely  up- 
todate  list  of  taxable  and  tax  exempt 
items  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
interpretations.  .  .  .  The  first  revisions 
to  the  Expense  Center  Accounting 
Manual  have  been  made.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  being  printed  and  also  revised 
pages  will  be  available  at  a  nominal 
cost  for  substitution  in  books  already 
owned  by  members.  The  November 
issue  of  the  Congress’  monthly,  Retail 
Control,  includes  a  discussion  of  these 
changes. 

Waiting  in  line  for  publication  is  a 
long  needed  discussion  of  Internal  .Au¬ 
diting  in  Retail  Stores.  This  informa¬ 
tive  book  was  written  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Retail  Controllers’  Association 
and  reviewed  by  a  number  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Certified  Public  Accounting  firms. 
. .  .  Work  on  the  1957  survey  of  De- 
|)artmental  Merchandising  and  Opier- 
ating  Results  for  Departmentized 
Stores  is  now  under  way. 

Additional  studies  now  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  relate  to  (1)  insurance 
coverages  and  practices  and  (2)  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  standard  costs  to  merchan¬ 
dise  costs  and  pricing  practices.  These 
are  in  addition  to  a  continuing  series 
of  spot  surveys.  .  .  .  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  reports  on  department  store  op¬ 
erations  are  among  the  most  valuable 
operating  references.  The  expansion 
of  store  departments  and  the  fluid 
nature  of  regional  sales  patterns  due  to 
suburban  and  branch  developments 
make  re-study  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Program  essential.  A  committee  is 
currently  at  work  on  this  problem. 


The  buyer  who  continues  to  be  penny 
prudent  and  dollar  dumb,  cannot  serve  his 
customers  with  satisfactory  goods  nor  his 
business  with  steady  profits.  He  must 
be  willing  to  venture  into  the  guaranteed 
product  fields  for  some  of  his  goods. 


“These  (rayon  and  acetate)  textiles  are 
now  available  to  him.  He  merely 
has  to  specify  on  his  orders,  his  request 
for  textiles  meeting  L-22  requirements 


Or,  easier  still,  just 
refer  your  suppliers  to 


RE 


S 


the  first  fabric  maker  to  adopt  L-22  Standards 
for  rayon  and  acetate  production. 

RnVfS  SROTHfHS  Inc.,  Synthetic  Fobrici  Dcpartmwit,  1071  Avnnun  of  tho  Amoricot,  Now  York  It 
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Department  Store  and  Apartment  House 
Combine  in  Tall  Caracas  Building 


The  first  locally-owned  department 
store  in  Caracas  opens  this  month. 
In  the  oil-rich  capital  of  Venezuela, 
which  has  a  population  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
shops,  the  only  department  store  until 
now'  has  been  one  of  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  chain,  opened  in  1951. 

The  new  company,  C.  A.  V.WI,  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  Venezuelan 
investors  headed  by  Leon  J.  Taurel, 
whose  widespread  industrial  interests 
have  made  him  a  figure  of  nearly  leg¬ 
endary  reputation  in  Latin  .\merica. 
The  Caracas  store  is  planned  as  the 
first  of  a  chain.  The  second  VAM 
store  will  probably  be  a  branch  in  the 
same  city,  and  the  third  may  be  in  the 
oil  production  center  of  Maracaibo 
(where  Sears  also  has  a  store). 

The  seven  directors  of  the  firm  are 
investors  whose  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  development  of  a  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  economy  in  Venezuela.  Besides 
encouraging  the  growth  of  existing 
consumer  goods  industries,  they  hope 
to  develop  arrangements  with  more 
U.  S.  manufacturers  to  open  branch 
factories  in  Venezuela  (a  project  to 
which  the  Venezuelan  government 
gives  substantial  support  by  means  of 
protective  tariffs).  The  department 


store  venture  is  part  of  these  plans,  on 
the  principle  that  if  the  country  is  to 
grow  in  importance  as  a  mass  produc¬ 
er  of  consumer  goods  it  must  also  have 
an  efficient  mass  distribution  system. 
V.WI’s  founders  do  not,  however,  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  direct  competitors 
of  Sears.  They  define  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  field  as  “better-to-best,”  and  their 
potential  customers  as  the  prosperous 
middle  class  that  is  rapidly  growing  up 
in  Venezuela.  These  customers  are 
fashion-conscious,  travel  a  good  deal, 
and  know  and  want  American  brands 
in  many  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Men’s  clothing  and  shoes  are  the 
best  established  of  home-owned  indus¬ 
tries,  and  VAM  buys  this  merchandise 
chiefly  from  Venezuela  manufacturers. 
In  other  fields,  a  number  of  American 
manufacturers  —  for  example.  Arrow 
and  McGregor  in  men’s  furnishings— 
,  have  established  local  factories.  The 
country  has  the  beginnings  of  a  dress 
industry  and  a  children’s  wear  indus¬ 
try.  (VAM’s  children’s  department 
will  be  the  largest  in  Caracas.)  Present 
buying  plans  are  to  import  high-fash¬ 
ion  ready-to-wear  from  the  United 
States,  France  and  Italy:  but  about 
half  the  apparel  stock  is  to  be  bought 
locally.  Furniture  and  major  appli¬ 


ances  do  not  figure  in  V.\.\l's  iinnie(ii, 
ate  plans.  McCireevy,  Weniiig&How 
ell  is  the  .\merican  buying  office  for 
the  firm. 

The  new  store  is  in  tlu*  heart  o( 
Caracas,  an  ultra-modern  metropoli 
tan  area  whose  highways,  avcMuiesand 
buildings  have  l)cen  modernized  on 
the  grand  scale  in  the  past  few  vears. 
Since  the  central  city  site  was  so  expen 
sive,  the  investors  have  put  up  a  15^ 
story  building,  combining  a  de[)an 
ment  store  and  an  apartment  house 
The  store  occupies  the  first  five  floors 
and  on  the  10  upper  floors  there  art 
80  elegant  five-room  apartments. 

.\11  of  the  first  level  and  part  of  tht 
second  level  of  the  store  space  are  used 
for  a  parking  garage,  and  Pigeon  Holt 
parking  facilities  are  also  being  built 
in  the  back  of  the  store.  The  rest  oi 
the  second  level  is  given  to  receiving 
and  storage.  Selling  space  on  the  re¬ 
maining  three  floors  amounts  to  43,00(i 
square  feet.  Planned  volume  for  tht 
first  year  is  $4  million.  Opening  in¬ 
ventory  is  in  the  neighborhorxl  of  $1 
million,  of  which  about  $400,000  was 
purchased  locally  and  the  balance  in 
equal  amounts  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Self-service  facilities  are  no  part  ol 
the  VAM  philosophy,  but  merchandis¬ 
ing  efficiency  is.  The  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Remington  Rand  point  of  sale 
recorders. 

Oliverio  Alvarez,  manager  of  the 
store,  was  formerly  divisional  manager 
for  Sears  Roebuck  in  Venezuela  and 
before  that  had  12  years  of  department 
store  experience  in  Havana.  He  super¬ 
vises  a  staff  of  12  buyers  and  a  total 
of  250  employees.  On  his  recent  buy 
ing  trip  to  the  U.  S.,  he  was  accom 
panied  by  Mauricio  Saias,  one  of 
VAM’s  directors.  Another  director 
who  is  active  in  the  management  of 
the  store  is  Jacobo  Taurel,  son  of  the 
president.  The  only  non-Venezuelan 
member  of  the  board  is  Joseph  Gay. 
head  of  the  New  York  firm  of  J.  Gay 
Associates,  which  has  specialized  for 
the  past  20  years  in  the  development 
of  South  American  industry  and  which 
was  the  original  promoter  of  the  VAV 
enterprise. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 
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TWO  MORE  STATES  END  FAIR  TRADE 


Fair  Trade  continues  to  suffer  setbacks  in  the  courts. 
Utah  and  Colorado  are  the  latest  additions  to  a  growing 
list  of  states  which  have  struck  down  their  retail  price  main¬ 
tenance  statutes.  Fair  traders,  who  had  enjoyed  the  general 
support  of  the  courts  since  the  laws  were  first  enacted,  are 
understandably  concerned.  Studies  are  now  being  made 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade  to  develop  new  legislative  proposals  designed  to  over¬ 
come,  if  possible,  the  legal  objection  being  raised. 

major  loophole  in  New  York’s  Fair  Trade  law  has  been 
dosed  by  the  Federal  Court.  A  New  York  City  discount  house, 
permanently  enjoined  from  violating  New  York  fair  trade 
laws,  organized  a  “mail-order  firm’’  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

-DISTRESS”  SALES  ON  INCREASE 

There  are  indications  that  "close-out”  sales  are  on  the 
increase.  For  some  stores,  of  course,  it  is  the  natural  and 
usual  methcxl  of  winding  up  a  retail  enterprise.  For  others, 
it  is  a  neat  device  to  lure  customers  into  the  store  by  means 
of  fictitious  markdowns.  When  a  “sale”  goes  on  for  months 
-in  some  cases  a  year  or  even  longer— a  strong  presumption 
is  created  diat  no  “distress”  exists:  the  owners  intend  to 
do  business  at  the  same  stand  indefinitely.  The^  “sales” 
masquerade  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  “fire  sale,” 
"must  vacate,”  “forced  out  of  business,”  “lost  our  lease,” 
"bankrupt  sale,”  etc.  The  lyrics  may  be  different  but  the 
tune  is  the  same.  The  adverse  effect  of  this  sharp  practice 
on  reputable  merchants  is  readily  apparent. 

.Many  communities  have  taken  steps  to  curb  distress  sales 
through  ordinances  that  require  the  securing  of  a  license 
before  such  sales  commence.  The  license  is  usually  issued 
only  when  it  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
city  authorities  that  this  is  a  “bona  fide”  sale.  The  sale  is 
usually  limited  to  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  time  the 
license  is  granted  and  must  be  conducted  within  a  specified 

CARRYING  CHARGES -DOES  THE 

\  ruling  recently  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
states  its  position  on  the  application  of  the  excise  tax  to 
carrying  charges. 

It  holds  that  where  a  retailer  adds  a  credit  charge  to  the 
price  of  an  item,  the  charge  is  considered  part  of  the  selling 
price  and  subject  to  tax,  even  though  the  amount  thereof 
is  separately  stated. 

A  service  charge  may,  however,  be  excluded  from  the  tax 
base  if  it  is  (1)  computed  at  the  “legal  rate  of  interest” 
(2)  based  on  the  unpaid  balance  and  length  of  time  agreed 
upon  for  repayment  and  (3)  refundable  proportionately  in 
cases  of  accelerated  payments. 


bia,  a  non-fair  trade  area.  The  officers  of  the  New  York  firm 
were  also  officers  of  the  D.  C.  company  and  occupied  the 
same  office  space  in  New  York.  Advertising  flyers  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  were  prepared  in  New  York,  shipped  to 
Washington  and  mailed  from  there.  Circulars  were  kept 
“under  the  counter”  in  New  York  for  customers  seeking  to 
buy  below  fair  trade  prices.  Orders  were  filled  by  mail  in 
Washington  for  delivery  to  customers  in  New  York. 

The  Federal  Court  sitting  in  New  York  differed  from 
previous  decisions  which  had  permitted  the  same  discounter 
to  operate  similarly  in  Maryland,  and  found  that  the  D.  C. 
mail-order  firm’s  activities  constitute  sales  in  New  York  in 
violation  of  its  Fair  Trade  Act. 

-LAW  SEEKS  CURB 

time,  usually  30  days.  Other  safeguards  include:  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  license  be  displayed  on  the  premises,  the 
submission  of  a  list  of  inventory  to  a  responsible  city  official, 
maintenance  of  separate  records  covering  the  sale,  etc. 

Pennsylvania,  in  response  to  demands  of  retail  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  has  tightened  up  its  distress  sale  law  in  a  bill 
signed  this  year  by  the  governor  of  that  state.  Rhode  Island 
has  recently  empowered  its  cities  and  towns  to  regulate 
“close-outs.” 

In  Ohio,  a  Cincinnati  ordinance  regulating  close-outs  was 
upheld  by  the  state’s  highest  court.  Rejecting  a  contention 
that  such  a  law  was  unconstitutional,  the  court  found  the 
ordinance  sought  to  prevent  “potential  evils”  which  accom¬ 
panied  these  sales  and  was  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state.  Portland,  Oregon  is  the  latest  city  to 
pass  an  ordinance  governing  distress  sales  within  its  bound¬ 
aries. 

NRDGA  has  analyzed  these  laws  and  prepared  a  model 
ordinance  designed  to  combat  this  practice.  Retailers  may 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  the  NRDGA. 

EXCISE  TAX  APPLY? 

It  is  not  clear  from  a  study  of  the  ruling  and  the  court 
decisions  upon  which  the  Treasury  relies,  why  the  exclud¬ 
able  carrying  charge  is  limited  to  the  legal  interest  rate.  It 
is  well  settled  in  most  states  that  a  store  service  charge  is 
not  interest,  as  such,  since  there  is  no  loaning  of  money 
and  thus  need  not  be  tested  by  the  usury  laws.  Moreover, 
the  court  rulings  specifically  contemplate  that  finance  charges 
will  include  other  costs  of  credit  operation  such  as  book¬ 
keeping,  wages  of  credit  people  and  other  expenses  directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  payments  are  deferred. 

In  any  case,  stores  should  carefully  consider  their  carry¬ 
ing  charge  system  in  the  light  of  this  ruling. 
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Hechfs  Service  Building 

in  Baltimore 


By  Jerome  B.  Trout 

Store  Manager,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore 


By  R.  H.  Tatlouf,  III 

President,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company 


IN  one  modern,  single-story  structure.  The  Hecht  Co.’s 
new  service  building  consolidates  activities  that  wen 
previously  housed  in  four  buildings. 

Planning  of  this  building  started  long  ago  as  part  of  the 
overall  growth  program  of  the  company.  Six  years  ago 
leased  warehouse  space  was  relatively  inexpensive,  and  stud¬ 
ies  repeatedly  showed  that  new  construction  was  not  justi¬ 
fied.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  clear  that  branch  stores  and 
other  growth  factors  would  eventually  require  and  econoffi- 
ically  justify  new,  enlarged  warehouse  space.  So,  to  be  pn- 
pared  for  the  future.  The  Hecht  Co.  acquired  the  land  fot 
the  warehouse  site  and  held  it  until  it  was  needed. 

The  location  chosen  for  the  building  has  excellent  high¬ 
way  and  railroad  facilities;  it  is  readily  accessible  to  all 
sections  of  the  city  and  is  very  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 


STORlS 


The  building  has  receiving  capacity  for  10 
trucks  and  three  railroad  cars.  There  are  22 
delivery  trucks  and  two  relays;  four  branch 
store  transfer  trucks,  and  seven  service 
trucks.  The  structure  is  steel  frame.  The 
walls  are  brick-on-block  on  two  sides,  con¬ 
crete  block  on  the  others.  The  roof  deck 
is  poured  gypsum  on  Fiberglas.  Skylights 
are  plastic  domes  to  light  the  main  aisles 
and  the  carpet  cutting  and  furniture  finish¬ 
ing  areas. 


Merchandise  Flow  from  receiving  to  delivery 
is  indicated  by  the  shaded  lines  on  this  floor 
plan  of  the  300,000  sq.  ft.  building. 


Space  Distribution  (total  area  12.5  acres): 

Receiving  13,200  sq.  ft.  Office  2.000  sq.ft. 

Stf)ck  200,200  Kitchen  400 

Workrooms  23,000  Cafeteria  and 

Delivery  46,600  Recreation  4,000 

Marking  5,000  Building 

Central  Wrap  6,200  Services  3,400 

Gross  building  area  304,000  sq.  ft. 


I 


Guide-O-Matic  Tractor,  which 
pulls  trains  and  drops  cars  off 
automatically.  It  travels  along 
guide  wires  in  the  floor. 


Carpet  Workroom  has  Sonotube  storage  for  remnants  and 
rolling  racks  for  broadloom.  Plastic  skylight  is  visible  at  right. 


new  Cross  Harbor  Tunnel,  which  will  speed  travel  to  the 
Annapolis  branch. 

The  site,  12.5  acres  in  all,  varied  in  elevation  by  25  feet, 
but  by  careful  planning  and  grading  a  one-story  building  of 
,  504,000  square  feet  was  designed,  and  provision  was  made 
•  for  substantial  multi-story  expansion  in  the  future. 

Design  and  construction  have  been  kept  as  simple  as 
possible  for  full  flexibility,  so  that  freedom  for  change  has 
been  built  in.  The  office  entrance  arrangenrent  permits 
full  view  of  the  driveway  entrances,  so  that  good  supervision 
exists  for  security  purposes. 

Features  include  plastic  skylights,  which  have  proven  to 
j  bean  extremely  effective  light  source;  diagonal  Trol-E-Duct 
I  combined  with  100  per  cent  fluorescent  lighting;  hot  water 
;  headng  by  means  of  unit  ventilators  and  heaters  for  winter 

t 
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and  summer  comfori,  and  air  conditioned  offices  and  per¬ 
sonnel  facilities. 

Merchandise  moves  on  wheels,  and  new  electronic  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  can  handle  some  of  this  merchandise 
movement  without  manpower.  One  Guide-O-Matic  tractor, 
made  by  Barrett-Cravens,  has  been  bought,  which  automat¬ 
ically  takes  loads  of  skids  from  receiving  to  storage  or  work¬ 
room,  drops  the  load  and  returns  for  more.  This  equipment 
can  be  programmed  for  pick-ups  and  drops,  and  is  controlled 
by  a  small  remote  wire  which  is  run  in  the  floor.  These 
automatic  features  are  very  new,  and  hold  much  promise 
when  fully  developed. 

The  steel  storage  racks  are  unique.  They  have  smooth 
steel  flexible  decks  made  of  welded  roof  deck  sections.  These 
were  developed  to  overcome  the  leg  damage  caused  by  the 
usual  slats  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  continuing  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  for  non-combustible  materials 
and  shelf  size  limits.  The  decks  on  certain  racks  are  sloped, 
to  increase  storage  capacity  for  chairs. 

Carpet  racks,  made  by  Easi-Quip  Company,  were  selected 
because  of  their  flexibility,  economy  for  small  installations 
and  low  initial  cost.  A  wooden  cutting  floor  was  provided. 

Workrooms  are  well  equipped  with  tools  and  layout  to 
help  the  mechanics  with  their  work.  The  appliance  shop 
has  test  stands  and  screened  rooms  for  T.V.  testing.  The 
furniture  shop  has  hydraulic  lifts  for  each  finisher.  All 
shops  have  their  parts  rooms  and  truck  facilities  for  delivery 
immediately  adjacent. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  storage  area  next  to  the  main 
entrance  has  been  fixtured  with  tiering  pallets;  so  that  they 
can  Ije  moved  quickly  to  permit  warehouse  sales  with  rela¬ 
tive  ease.  The  rubbish  room  is  equipped  with  incinerator 
and  baler,  and  has  a  supervised  truck  position. 

The  building,  its  yard  work  and  landscaping  cost  just 
under  $5  p>er  square  feet,  while  the  interior  equipment  cost 
90  cents  f)er  square  foot  and  moving  costs  added  eight  cents. 
All  costs  are  f>er  square  foot  and  are  exclusive  of  land, 
financing  and  design. 


Racks  for  upholstered  furniture  have  sloping 
steel  decks.  Slope  increases  storage  capacity. 


Furniture  Workroom,  showing  hydraulic  lift 
in  foreground.  There  is  one  for  each  finisher. 
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Extoior  is  of  concrete  block 
and  brick-on-block.  A  window 
wall  adjoins  the  entrance. 
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Novel 


NRDGA's  StorefManagementf  Personnel 
and  Employee  Relations  Services 

Second  in  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  services  which 
the  groups  and  divisions  of  the  NRDGA  provide  for  retailers. 


By  GtOrge  Plant,  Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
and  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRDGA 


George  Plant  has  been  •with  the  NRDGA  since  1928.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Association  was  doing  special  work  in  the  field  of  vendor 
relations.  Later  he  became  manager  of  the  Store  Management  Group 
and  when  the  Personnel  Group  and  the  Employee  Relations  Service  were 
formed  he  assumed  responsibility  for  their  work.  Mr.  Plant’s  career  in 
personnel  management  started  with  the  Southern  Railroad  Company. 
He  also  worked  with  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed  the  personnel  department  of 
Bamberger’s,  Newark,  and  was  a  personnel  consultant. 


The  Store  Management  Group 


Even  as  the  operating  division  in  a 
store  is  one  of  the  main  pyramids 
of  the  organization,  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  plays  a  similar  role  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  concerned  in  its  research  and 
day-to-day  activities  with  all  the  func¬ 
tions  which  normally— or  even  occa¬ 
sionally— come  within  the  scope  of  the 
operating  division  of  a  store. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Group 
are  to  sponsor  and  promote  sountl 
methods  and  techniques  in  the  oper¬ 
ating  field;  to  provide  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  the  collection  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  which  will  help 
towards  this  end;  and,  in  general,  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  store 
ntanagement  job  and  advance  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  of  members. 


On  a  national  basis,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  legislative  matters,  the  Store 
Management  Group,  either  alone  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  NRDGA 
divisions,  serves  as  the  representative 
of  store  operating  executives  generally 
to  reflect  their  viewpoint  and  protect 
the  interests  of  their  stores.  Much  of 
this  activity  relates  to  labor  legislation, 
and  is  described  later  in  the  section 
of  this  article  devoted  to  the  Employee 
Relations  Service. 

The  Group  pursues  its  objectives  in 
a  number  of  ways— by  research,  by  con¬ 
tacts  with  members,  by  staging  meet¬ 
ings  and  conferences,  and  by  making 
reports  to  members.  Further,  the  staff 
participates  in  conferences  held  by 
other  associations  and  groups,  and  in 
the  regular  meetings  of  its  own  two 
regional  chapters— one  in  New  Eng¬ 


land  and  one  in  the  Middle- Atlantic 
region.  It  is  in  close  touch  with  local 
retail  secretaries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  colleges  and  universities 
on  problems  relating  to  retailing. 
Through  its  offices  pass  a  steady  stream 
of  store  executives,  manufacturers’ 
representatives,  free-lance  writers,  con¬ 
sultants,  and  many  other  specialists 
dealing  with  stores. 

On  a  broad  level,  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  in  1955  broke  with  its 
past  tradition  of  conventional  mid¬ 
year  meetings  and  staged  a  Workshop 
based  on  the  case  study  method,  to 
meet  the  need  for  developing  execu¬ 
tive  skills.  This  type  of  meeting,  held 
jointly  with  the  Personnel  Group  on 
the  Harvard  Business  School  campus, 
proved  so  effective  a  tool  for  executive 
development  that  it  led  to  a  second 
and  equally  successful  Workshop  in 
1956,  with  a  third  planned  for  Chicago 
University  in  1957. 

A  second  example  of  the  broad  ap- 
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Ann  IMcNamara 


Bernard  Rotsky  Mary  Bruns  Martin  Dillon 


Staff  Assistants:  Ann  McNamara 
works  with  George  Plant  on  the 
overall  operations  of  the  three 
groups.  Bernard  Rotsky  is  Mr. 
Plant’s  assistant  in  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group:  Mary  Bruns  in  the 
Personnel  Group,  and  Martin  Dil¬ 
lon  in  Employee  Relations  Senice. 
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proach  is  found  in  the  Group’s  con¬ 
stant  presentation  to  members,  at 
meetings  and  in  print,  of  the  most 
progressive  thinking  in  the  operating 
field.  T  he  “Operations  Research”  cov¬ 
erage  at  several  conventions  and  simi¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  industrial  engineering 
techniques  are  typical  examples  of 
Group  activity  along  these  lines. 

Techniques  and  Standards.  On  the 

everyday  working  level,  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  staff  covers  developments  in 
the  entire  operating  division’s  phase  of 
the  retail  business. 

Among  the  major  areas  are  the 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant, 
which  includes  modernization,  house¬ 
keeping,  elevators  and  escalators,  light¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  phases  of  maintain¬ 
ing,  protecting,  or  improving  the 
store’s  premises. 

Another  large  area,  materials  hand¬ 
ling,  takes  in  the  warehousing  and 
internal  transportation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  point  of  sale  and  subse¬ 
quently  into  the  customer’s  hands.  In 
this  grouping  the  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  function  is  of  special  interest  to 
stores,  from  an  expense  angle.  One  of 
the  Group’s  current  major  projects,  to 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
is  a  manual  on  wrapping  supplies 
which  will  establish  standard  sizes  and 
construction  specifications  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wrapping  items.  Because  of  the 
scope  of  the  work,  the  manual  has 
been  in  preparation  for  over  tw'o  years, 
but  w'ill  provide  an  invaluable  guide 
for  every  member  store. 

Customer  service,  another  impor¬ 
tant  operating  area,  also  looms  large, 
particularly  right  now,  in  the  store 
management  field.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  detailed  information  on  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  charging  for  services, 
the  Group  recently  conducted  a  survey 
of  the  subject  among  members  and 
made  a  preliminary  report. 


The  scope  of  the  operating  job  is 
too  extensive  to  be  set  forth  here  in 
detail,  but  includes  adjustments  and 
returns,  cash  handling,  workrooms, 
siq>ply  buying,  protection,  and  many 
other  activities. 

In  all  these  areas  the  Group  main¬ 
tains  information  files  which  are  in 
continual  use  .both  by  the  staff  in 
answering  inquiries  from  members, 
and  as  material  loaned  to  members 
only  on  request  for  reference  purposes. 
The  files  are  kept  current  not  only 
by  articles  and  clippings  from  the 
trade  press  and  other  sources,  but  also 
by  occasional  limited  surveys  among 
member  stores. 

An  additional  important  activity  of 
the 'staff  is  the  field  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion.  Periodically  sessions  are  held 
and  ideas  collected  and  published 
on  practical  methods  of  low'ering  ex¬ 
penses.  These  cost-cutting  manuals 
have  filled  a  demand  by  stores  for 
“bread-and-butter”  economies  w'hich 
can  be  put  to  immediate  use. 

Again,  such  matters  as  store  hours 
and  branch  store  operating  policies 
and  procedures  fall  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Group. 


Reporting  to  Members.  Information  is 
disseminated  to  members  in  a  numbet 
of  ways.  First,  and  perhaps  most  fw- 
quent,  are  answers  to  requests  from 
store  executives  by  letter  or  personal 
visit  for  facts  and  published  material 
on  all  sorts  of  problems  ranging  from 
the  names  of  resources  for  particular 
products,  equipment  or  services  toad 
vice  on  how  to  run  a  shoplifting  clinic. 

The  Group  also  collects  and  pub 
lishes,  on  a  subscription  basis,  its 
quarterly  News  Bulletin  containing  in 
formation  on  the  latest  developments 
in  systems,  procedures,  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  operating 
field.  Limited  surveys  may  appear  in 
this  medium  or,  as  in  the  case  of  more 
extensive  reports,  may  be  published 
separately.  Other  channels  are  the 
columns  of  Stores,  the  NRDGA’s  Spe 
ial  Bulletin,  speeches  made  by  staS 
representatives  at  various  meetings, 
and  occasional  press  releases. 

Functioning  under  the  guidance  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  outstanding 
operating  executives,  the  Store  Man 
agement  Group  reflects  on  a  nation 
wide  basis  the  advanced  thinking  of 
the  operating  experts  in  retailing. 


The  Personnel  Group 


The  most  important  investment  any 
store  has  is  in  people,  its  employees. 
Because  of  this,  one  of  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  its  successful  operation  is 
sound  personnel  administration.  This 
fact  has  contributed  to  the  important 
position  the  Personnel  Group  holds  in 
the  Association’s  affairs.  The  activities 
of  the  Personnel  Group  cover  the 
whole  broad  area  of  personnel  admin¬ 
istration.  Its  work  deals  with  basic 
personnel  {xrlicies  and  procedures, 
with  employment,  placement  and 
training  of  both  employees  and  execu¬ 
tives,  with  their  development  and  pro¬ 


motion,  and  with  welfare  and  benefit 
problems. 

Recruiting  and  Employment.  As  re 

cruiting  and  employment  practices  are 
among  the  major  activities  of  a  per 
sonnel  department,  these  subjects  are 
constantly  under  study  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group.  An  important  aspect  of 
these  activities  is  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  retailing  as  a  career.  To  promote 
careers  in  retailing,  the  division  se\ 
eral  years  ago  published  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Retailing  Has  A  Career  for 
You,”  which  proved  so  popular  among 
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bolh  school  and  store  principals  that 
30,000  copies  have  been  distributed 
and  it  is  now  in  its  third  printing.  A 
number  of  schools  use  it  as  a  text  in 
their  high  school  classes  to  introduce 
retailing  to  their  students. 

The  Group  is  currently  working 
with  the  Association’s  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing.  This  Committee, 
composed  of  store  principals,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long-range  study  of  promot¬ 
ing  retail  careers.  Under  its  auspices, 
special  studies  and  research  are  being 
undertaken  by  stores  and  educators 
alike  to  determine  how  to  attract 
voung  people  of  executive  calibre  into 
the  field. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Store  Management  Group 


Chairman  First  Vice  Chairman  Second  Vice  Chairman 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH  NORRIS  B.  BRISCO  WILLIAM  J.  STOUT 

V.  P.  &  Operating  Mgr.  Gen.  Operative  Mgr.  Store  Manager 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  ANDERSON  RICHARD  WASSERMAN 

Store  Manager  General  Store  Superintendent 

The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HIRAM  R.  CANNON,  JR.  JAMES  W.  BAKER 

General  Superintendent  General  Superintendent 

Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  W.  DONALDSON  PAUL  C.  COLE 

Store  Manager  Vice  President  &  Store  Superintendent 

Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Macy’s  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JOHN  K.  MENZIES  ,  ALFRED  F.  ELGAR 

Superintendent  Vice  President— Gen.  Superintendent 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ALLAN  C.  SMITH  LEONARD  H.  SCHLEICHER 

Superintendent  .Superintendent 

Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Erie  Dry  G<x)ds  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

GERALD  G.  SMITH 
General  Operating  Manager 
Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Training.  In  the  area  of  training,  the 
division  is  concerned  with  initial  and 
on-the-job  training  as  well  as  with 
executive  development  and  human  re¬ 
lations  training.  The  division  endeav¬ 
ors  to  keep  members  informed  of  new 
training  techniques  through  both  con¬ 
ferences  and  publications.  Brainstorm¬ 
ing,  executive  training  and  specialized 
workshops  are  just  a  few  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  explored. 

Learning  through  group  discussion 
is  the  modern  method  of  training. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Personnel 
Group,  jointly  with  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  recently  sponsored  a  sec¬ 
ond  Harvard  Workshop  in  which  the 
case  method  of  problem-solving  was 
used  in  the  classroom  to  develop  the 
executive  skills  of  the  many  personnel 
people  who  attended.  Case  material 
was  compiled  from  actual  case  studies 
submitted  by  member  stores. 

The  promotion  of  visual  aids  is  an 
important  feature  in  recent  training 
developments.  The  Personnel  Group 
is  constantly  screening  and  reviewing 
training  films,  which  are  reported  on 
in  The  Personnel  Service.  The  newly 
revised  Training  Film  Directory  is  a 
careful  compilation  of  some  200  films 
suitable  for  retail  store  use,  together 
with  information  as  to  where  they 
may  be  obtained,  their  rental  or  pur¬ 
chase  terms  and  a  brief  synopsis  of 
each. 


Advisory  Council:  Chapter  Chairmen 


New  England 

LAURENCE  R.  WALLACE 
Store  Manager,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Mid- Atlantic 
JAMES  GASSAW.\Y 
Operating  Superintendent 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Personnel  Group 


Vice  Chairman 
VINCENT  P.  BRENN.\N 
Director  of  Personnel& Labor  Relations 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chairman 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 
Personnel  Director 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


DAVID  E.  BABCOCK  ELIZABETH  BONDESON 

Vice  President  &  Personnel  Director  Personnel  Director 

The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Flint  &  Kent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  OLIVIA  GRAHAM  HARRY  HOGAN 

Training  Director  Director  of  Personnel 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HOWARD  HEIMBACH  RAYMOND  A.  KILLIAN 

Personnel  Relations  Manager  '  Personnel  Director 

Kaufmann  Depart.  Stores,  Pittsburgh  Belk  Bros.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

HARRY  A.  MATELSKI  JOHN  P.  MORRISSEY 

Personnel  Director  General  Personnel  Director 

Winkelman’s,  Detroit,  Mich.  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR.  RALPH  PETERSON 

Personnel  Director  Personnel  Director,  Scruggs-Vander- 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  voort,  Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

MRS.  MARGARET  E.  RIGGS  MRS.  BERTHA  YAGER 

Personnel  Director,  Porteous,  Mitchell  Personnel  Director, 

&  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  England  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Distributive  Education.  The  Personnel 
Group  has  a  long  history  of  association 
with  the  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  For  instance,  several  sessions  at 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 

Slo^  _  - 

ClASSin«T,ON  tSl" 

1.  Total  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

67 

40.4 

* 

41.3 

It 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

56 

34.4 

31.5 

37.0 

34.2 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

52 

5.8 

4.7 

7.4 

5.6 

2.  Sweaters 

57 

3.0 

1.6 

2.0 

1.0 

3.  Slacks 

70 

26.0 

27.4 

25.5 

29.6 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

55 

16.5 

* 

15.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

55 

13.2 

16.0 

12.0 

14.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

43 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5.  Outerwear 

33 

8.0 

* 

4.3 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

21 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

B.  Jackets 

44 

6.9 

8.8 

5.0 

4.4 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

67 

4.4 

* 

7.0 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

59 

3.0 

1.0 

4.6 

4.1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

51 

1.3 

1.0 

3.8 

2.0 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

59 

5.0 

4.7 

3.4 

4.7 

*Figur«i  not  roportad  in  1955. 

Dofinitien  of  Clostiflcalien*: 

1.  Includai  long  and  thort  tloova  thirtt. 

5. 

Includas  light  and  haavy  waight  jackats  and  suburbans. 

4.  Includas  toilorad  sport  coats. 

6. 

Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

-  '  i  i 

Sales  Distribution  in  the  Men's  Sportsutear  Department 

By  Denis  M.  Ranchman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA 


This  is  the  second  of  the  1955-56 
comparison  reports  of  the  Men’s 
Sportswear  Survey— the  only  analysis 
of  its  kind— prepared  by  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

On  a  national  basis  13  more  stores 
reported  in  1956  than  did  in  1955. 
There  were  increases  in  all  regions  ex¬ 
cept  the  West  and  Midwest,  which  had 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
reports  submitted. 

Classifications  which  increased  in 


importance  in  1956  were  sport  shirts, 
knit  shirts,  sweaters,  swimwear  and 
shorts.  Slacks  and  sport  coats  showed 
a  significant  decrease  with  slacks  down 
1.4  per  cent  in  April  and  4.1  per  cent 
in  May  and  sport  coats  down  2.8  pjer 
cent  in  April  and  2.9  p>er  cent  in  May. 

Our  study  provides  the  retailer  with 
indispensable  tables  by  which  he  can 
compare  his  own  sales.  But  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  can  use  them  to  repair 
deficiencies,  to  play  the  strong  ones  for 
ever  greater  volume  and  so  strengthen 


his  entire  performance. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figure  • 
with  ours,  compute  the  total  dollar  I 
volume  of  the  above  classifications-no 
matter  in  what  department  they  may 
be— and  calculate  the  percentage  ol 
each  classification  to  that  total. 

Figures  for  June  and  July  will  b« 
published  in  the  January,  1957  issue 
of  Stores.  Requests  for  reperts  and 
reporting  forms  should  be  directed  to 
Denis  M.  Rauchman,  NRDGA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  ( 


Zone  1 

CLASSIFICATION 

—  Northeast  ■ 

Sterat 

Reporting 

195« 

—  18  Stores  Reporting 

-  APRIL  - 
195«  1955 

1956 

-MAY- 

1955 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

18 

34.8 

* 

40.8 

★ 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

10 

26.6 

26.2 

33.0 

35.7 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

10 

4.4 

4.5 

4.1 

5.6 

2.  Sweaters 

18 

4.8 

3.5 

2.5 

2.0 

3.  Slacks 

17 

23.0 

31.6 

22.0 

32.3 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

14 

13.6 

* 

12.4 

it 

A.  Sport  Coats 

7 

14.0 

13.5 

10.0 

12.4 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

7 

2.5 

2.5 

5.  Outerwear 

11 

13.2 

★ 

7.0 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

5 

B.  Jackets 

12 

5.6 

lo.i 

4.3 

6.5 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

18 

2.2 

★ 

7.7 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

14 

1.0 

1.4 

3.4 

6.4 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

15 

1.8 

3.8 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

17 

6.8 

5.9 

*Figurei  not  raportad  in  1955. 

. . .  Iniufficiant  Sample. 

Stotet;  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampihire, 
Maitachuietti,  New  York,  Now  Jersey, 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
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stores 


No 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sleras 

■•porting 

1956 


-  APRIL  - 
1956  1955 


-MAY- 
1956  1955 


1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

14 

25.0 

* 

33.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

9 

20.0 

25.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

10 

5.0 

8.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

4 

3. 

Slacks 

13 

40.6 

35.6 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

13 

20.0 

■k 

15.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

11 

15.0 

12.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

10 

5.0 

3.0 

5. 

Outerwear 

3 

* 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

1 

a  a  a 

B.  jackets 

3 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

14 

10.6 

k 

15.6 

k 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

10 

8.0 

10.0 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

10 

2.0 

5.0 

7. 

Other:  Pobes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

8 

5.0 

2.0 

*Figuras  not  raportad  in  1955.  Statas:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia, 

Narth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Gaorgia, 

Florida,  Taxas, 

Insufficiant  Sampla.  Kantucky,  Tannassaa,  Alabama,  Mitiiitippi,  Arkantai,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  N.  Maxico,  Dal.,  Md.,  Ariz. 

Zone  3  —  Wes/  and  Midwest  - 

-  23  Stores  Reporting 

Stera* 

-  APRIL  — 

—  MAY  — 

CLASSIFICATION 

Raporting 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

23 

45.8 

k 

45.7 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

21 

39.6 

33.3 

38.3 

33.9 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

21 

7.0 

6.0 

7.4 

6.4 

2. 

Sweaters  I  | 

f!  21 

2.3 

2.0 

1.1 

0.5 

3. 

Slacks 

23 

22.2 

25.0 

25.3 

28.6 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

18 

15.7 

-* 

14.4 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

21 

10.8 

16.0 

9.2 

14.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

16 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5. 

Outerwear 

10 

7.7 

* 

4.0 

★ 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

6 

a  a  • 

0.6 

0.1 

B.  Jackets 

18 

10.3 

9.3 

5.6 

6.4 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

19 

2.2 

* 

6.0 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

21 

1.6 

1.0 

2.0 

3.9 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

18 

1.2 

1.0 

3.3 

2.0 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

20 

3.1 

6.5 

3.2 

6.5 

*Figuras  not  raportad  in  1955.  Statas:  Ohio, 

Indiana,  lllinais,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnasata,  Missauri, 

lawa.  North 

Dakota,  South 

Insufficiant  Sampla.  Dakota,  Nabratka,  Kansas,  Montana, 

Colorado,  Utah,  Navada. 

mmmm 

Zone  4  - 

-  Pacific  Coast  —16  Stores  Reporting 

Storas 

-  APRIL  — 

—  MAY  — 

CUSSIFICATION 

Raporting 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

16 

45.0 

* 

46.5 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

11 

34.7 

21.4 

42.5 

24.4 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

6.4 

3.0 

6.1 

2.8 

2. 

Sweaters 

16 

3.0 

1.4 

2.0 

1.1 

3. 

Slacks 

16 

28.0 

30.9 

24.0 

29.6 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

15 

14.0 

k 

14.0 

★ 

A.  Sport  Coats 

11 

14.0 

22.4 

14.4 

20.2 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

10 

2.7 

7.5 

2.3 

8.1 

5. 

Outerwear 

9 

3.4 

k 

2.3 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

B.  Jackets 

11 

3.0 

3.4 

2.5 

3.4 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

15 

4.4 

* 

5.0 

k 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

8 

3.4 

3.6 

4.3 

4.1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

8 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

9 

4.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.7 

*Figur«t  not  raportad  in  1955.  Stotat:  California,  Oragon,  Washington. 
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The  Purcell  Company  sought  a  cash  system  that  would  benefit 
the  customer,  the  clerk  and  the  store— they  found  it  by  installing 


Small  Cash  Registers  That 
Boost  Efficiency,  Economy 


By  installing  single  total  cash  regis¬ 
ters  that  utilize  a  flnnr  tallvincr 


Why  We  Changed.  Under  the  tube 
and  central  cashiers  office  system  that 
we  had  been  utilizing,  we  felt  that  too 
much  time  elapsed  from  the  making 
of  a  purchase  until  the  clerk  presented 
the  sales  ticket,  merchandise  and 
change  to  a  customer.  And  every  time 
a  customer  made  a  purchase  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  department,  the  procedure  had 
to  be  repeated. 

Investigation  of  methods  used  by 
other  department  stores  and  study  of 
the  ideas  and  systems  discussed  and 
demonstrated  at  various  NRDGA  ses¬ 


By  William  O'Malley,  Controller 
The  Purcell  Company,  Lexington,  Kentucky 


ters  that  utilize  a  floor  tallying 
system  and  assigning  all  responsibility 
of  sales  audit  work  to  the  Sales  Audit 
Department,  we  have  improved  cash 
handling  and  record  keeping  efficiency 
while  lowering  operation  costs. 

We  first  installed  two  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Cash  Registers  on  this  system 
last  February.  Favorable  results  led  us 
to  test  a  complete  floor  on  the  plan. 
Now  we  have  17  registers  handling  the 
activity  of  51  departments. 


sions,  laid  the  ground  work  for  the 
development  of  our  present  system. 
Briefly,  tliis  is  how  it  operates; 


The  New  Way.  When  a  customer 
makes  a  purchase,  the  clerk  fills  out 
a  sales  ticket  in  duplicate.  The  ticket 
is  then  validated  in  the  cash  register 
and  recorded  on  a  locked-in  audit 
tape.  The  customer  is  presented  with 
the  change  due,  the  validated  ticket 
and  the  merchandise,  and  the  clerk  is 
ready  for  her  next  sale.  The  tissue 
copy  of  the  sales  ticket  is  retained  by 
the  clerk;  the  duplicate  copy  is  given 
to  the  customer. 

The  machines  we  use  provide  large, 
easy-to-read  type  on  validated  tickets 
and  on  the  audit  tape;  a  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  the  sales  activity 
for  any  department;  a  choice  of  narrow 
or  wide  cash  drawers; 'and  a  wide  audit 
tape  on  which  we  can  make  notations. 
They  also  may  be  electrically  or  hand 
operated  and  show  identifications  foi 
as  many  as  nine  clerks,  although  we 
have  given  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  assigning  more  to  a  register  and 


eliminating  the  need  for  clerk  identi 
fication  on  the  audit  tape. 

COD  and  layaway  sales  are  treated 
the  same  as  cash.  Charge  sales  are 
rung  up  on  the  register,  but  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  charge  symbol  and  do  not 
accumulate  in  the  machine.  Only  cash 
received  accumulates  in  the  machine, 
and  this  total  prints  on  the  audit  tape 
when  the  machine  is  cleared  at  the  end 
of  the  day  so  that  balancing  is  greatly 
simplified. 

Cash  refunds  are  authorized  by  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  are  handled  on 
the  registers  as  paid-out  transactions 
We  established  this  procedure  to  give 
the  department  head  the  opportunin 
to  save  the  sale,  make  an  exchange  or 
satisfactorily  handle  a  complaint  thai 
pertains  to  his  department. 

Clerks  list  their  sales  on  tally  envel 
opes  and  total  them  by  department 
and  grand  total.  The  original  sale 
tickets  from  a  clerk’s  sales  book  an 
filed  in  her  tally  envelope  for  the  day 

The  department  head  clears  the 
cash  register,  totaling  the  amount  d 
cash  received  on  the  audit  tape.  She 


STORElNoven 


timi  counts  the  cash  fund  for  the  reg¬ 
ister  and  returns  it  to  the  drawer. 
The  remaining  cash,  tally  envelopes 
for  personnel  assigned  to  the  register 
and  the  tape  are  sent  to  Sales  Au¬ 
dit.  The  cash  fund  in  the  drawer  is 
locked  in  the  machine.  (Several  banks, 
Incidentally,  are  located  throughout 
the  store  to  assist  registers  which  run 
low  on  change  during  the  day.) 

Should  a  register  be  short  or  over. 
Sales  .\udit  discovers  the  discrepancy 
as  soon  as  the  amount  of  cash  turned 
in  from  a  register  is  compared  to  the 
Using  the 


total  of  the  audit  tape, 
single-total  registers  we  have  handled 
a  daily  volume  as  large  as  $28,000 
without  encountering  any  trouble. 


Here  are  some  of  the 


Advantages. 

benefits  we  have  realized  from  our  new 
system: 

We  have  improved  customer  service, 
which  was  our  main  purpose.  Selling 
efficiency  has  been  increased.  The 
’  salesperson  has  more  time  for  selling. 
I  The  system  gives  us  the  flexibility  we 
I  need  to  make  inter-departmental  sell- 
!  ing  practical.  A  clerk  can  serve  the 
t  same  customer  in  different  depart¬ 
ments,  then  record  the  sale  on  her 
“home”  register. 

We  have  saved  around  75  per  cent 
of  the  investment  required  by  multi¬ 
ple-total  and  multiple-drawer  cash  reg¬ 
isters  which  we  would  otherwise  have 
purchased.  The  new  machines  take  up 
less  counter  space,  too,  thus  freeing 
more  space  for  sales  activity. 

Sales  commissions  are  figured  faster, 
and  we  have  fewer  complaints  from 
clerks  because  they  themselves  total 
their  daily  sales  on  their  tally  envel¬ 
opes. 

Balancing  and  auditing  are  easy.  In 
fact,  we  discovered  that  when  several 
clerks  are  assigned  to  one  register  with 
one  cash  drawer,  they  tend  to  police 
one  another  and  the  result  has  been 
fewer  errors.  The  maintenance  of  few¬ 
er  change  funds  has  not  only  freed 
cash  for  other  use  but  has  resulted  in 
fewer  shortages. 

Finally,  we  find  that  the  training  of 
new  sales  personnel  has  been  greatly 
simplified.  Only  a  few  minutes  are 
required  to  show  a  new  clerk  how  to 
fill  in  a  sales  ticket,  operate  the  reg¬ 
ister  and  transfer  sales  to  a  tally 
envelope. 


Cash  register  system  at  The  Purcell  Co.  was  developed  around  a  single¬ 
total,  single-drawer  machine.  The  store,  founded  in  1887,  is  the  largest 
in  central  Kentucky,  with  five  floors  and  a  basement. 


Key  Forms  in  system:  sales  ticket,  cash 
register  tape  and  tally  envelope. 
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your  store 
look  good 
to  your 
customers? 

6-044 


Books 

^  ? . . 

McGRAW-HILL  has  published  a 
second  edition  of  Readings  in 
Marketing,  edited  by  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair  and  Harry  L.  Hansen.  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  1949,  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  this  second  edi¬ 
tion  is  new  material.  Many  of  the 
selections,  old  and  new,  qualify  as 
classics  in  the  literature  of  marketing 
and  many  have  a  particular  interest 
for  department  store  retailers:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  article  on  “Fashion  Mer¬ 
chandising”  by  .Alfred  H.  Daniels,  and 
Professor  McNair’s  own  article,  "De¬ 
partment  Stores  on  Uneasy  Street.” 
The  readings  include  selections  from 
books,  magazines,  and  government  and 
trade  association  reports.  They  are 
grouped  in  seven  categories:  (1)  I'he 
Marketing  Job;  (2)  Customers  and 
Their  Motivations;  (3)  Merchandis¬ 
ing  or  Product  Planning  and  Manage¬ 
ment;  (4)  Marketing  Structure  and 
Choice  of  Distribution  Channels  (this 
section  includes  tables  giving  operat¬ 
ing  ratios  for  16  kinds  of  retail  busi¬ 
nesses);  (5)  Elements  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 


gram;  (6)  Pricing,  and  (7)  Generjl 
Management  Control. 

Headings  in  Marketing,  Second  Ei- 
lion;  Malcolm  P.  McNair  and  Harj) 
L.  Hansen:  Mc(iraiv-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany;  55y  pages:  $6.50. 

.\nother  welcome  second  edition  ij 
Hermon  F.  Bell’s  Retail  Meichandiy 
Accounting,  now  completely  revistd 
for  the  first  time  since  its  initial  pub¬ 
lication  in  19.36.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  recommended  referenct 
texts  in  the  retail  field,  and  is  particu- 
larly  thorough  and  valuable  in  iu 
treatment  of  merchandise  control 
Retail  Merchandise  Accounting;  bj 
Hermon  F.  Bell;  The  Ronald  Pin 
Company;  473  pages;  $J2. 

The  1956-57  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Department  Stores  is  published  thu 
month.  It  lists  department  stores  and 
department  store  chains  thioughoiii 
the  country  with  the  names  of  all  their 
executives  and  buyers.  In  this  edition, 
there  is  a  new  section  devoted  to  inajw 
buying  offices,  showing  what  stort> 
each  represents.  Directory  of  Depait 
rnent  Stores;  Department  Store  (iui& 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1(: 
1276  pages;  $40  [quantity  discounts 


Eight  feet  of  display  space  constitutes  a  complete  fancy  candle  department  in  this 
fixture  designed  by  Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Qympany.  It  can  be  built  either  five  or 
nine  feet  high,  from  blueprints  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  I'he  fixture  is  made 
of  glass,  perforated  masonite  board  and  wood,  and  is  said  to  be  very  simple  to  build 
and  install.  Leo  Nerenberg  (above),  vice  president  in  charge  of  fancy  candle  salts 
for  VV'ill  &  Baumer,  has  been  showing  the  fixture  and  describing  its  sales  acconr 
plishments  to  buyers  in  the  New  York  showrcx>m.  He  recommends  that  it  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  gift,  lamp,  stationery  or  china  and  glass  department.  If  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  a  high-traffic  location  and  a  location  with  related  merchandise, 
Mr.  Nerenberg  prefers  the  latter.  He  says  his  company’s  surveys  in  department 
stores  have  shown  that  candles  do  better  volume  when  they  are  shown  near  related 
merchandise  than  when  they  are  in  a  IcKation  chosen  for  traffic  alone. 
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issued  blue  jeans  of  both  types  in  the 
test  that  produced  these  findings. 

Hartford  Rayon  Co.  announced  still 
another  improvement  in  its  solution- 
dyed  carp>et  rayon  staple,  Kolorbon. 
A  new  blending  process  expands  the 
color  range  from  the  previous  12  basic 
colors  to  46,  and  the  potential  for  new 
formulas  is  said  to  be  practically  un¬ 
limited.  .  .  .  Eastman  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  entered  the  floorcoverings 
field  with  a  heavy  denier  solution-dyed 
acetate  yarn,  carrying  the  firm’s  estab¬ 
lished  trade  names  of  Chromspun 
(colors)  and  Estron  (white). 


washing  and  requires  little  or  no  iron¬ 
ing  is  promised  by  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council.  The  combination  of 
crease-retention  and  wrinkle  resistance 
is  achieved  by  applying  the  resin  for 
w'rinkle  resistance  to  the  finished  gar¬ 
ment,  after  the  creases  have  been 
pressed  in. 

The  B.  F.  Cioodrich  C^hemical  (Com¬ 
pany  reports  that  when  blue  denim  is 
sized  with  Hycar  latex  instead  of 
starch  sizing,  it  will  wear  up  to  half 
again  as  long  and  will  not  color-bleed 
even  when  brand  new.  One  hundred 
children  in  southern  orphanages  were 


and  Services 


U  $.  World  Fair.  On  the  basis  of  a 
nationwide  opinion  jjoll  conducted 
among  all  types  of  retail  stores,  the 
United  States  World  Fair  to  be  held 
at  the  New  York  Coliseum  next  ,\pril 
will  be  shopped  by  100, 000  buyers. 
The  venture  is  endorsed  by  leading 
department  store  executives,  who  point 
out  that  it  will  have  particular  value 
for  merchants  who  cannot  visit  the 
arkets  regularly. 


European 


Committees.  AC- 


Our  Neighborhoods)  is  arranging  local 
sponsorships  for  its  screen  presenta¬ 
tion,  ‘‘Our  Living  Future,”  which  re¬ 
cently  began  a  national  tour  that  is 
expected  to  continue  for  eight  months 
and  reach  90  cities.  A  professional 
lecturer  presents  the  narration  in  per¬ 
son.  ACTION  makes  no  charge  for 
the  showing.  The  organization  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
its  campaign  to  wipe  out  slums  and 
blight  and  to  stimulate  the  renewal 
and  rebuilding  of  deteriorating  neigh- 
l)orhocxls.  Life  Magazine  prepared 
the  film  presentation  as  its  contribu- 
.At  last  report. 


man 


tion  to  the  campaign, 

Ixxikings  were  complete  for  eight  cities 
in  .Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
Akron,  Fort  Wayne,  Oklahoma  City, 
Dayton  and  Indianapolis  were  also 
signed  up.  Concerning  sponsorship  of 
the  showing,  James  E.  Lash,  executive 
vice  president  of  ACTION,  said:  ‘‘We 
urge  that  it  include  as  many  organiza¬ 
tions  as  can  be  enlisted,  so  that  the 
presentation  can  be  an  event  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  each  city.”  Address 
•ACTION,  Box  462,  Radio  City  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  20,  for  information 
about  the  show’s  itinerary. 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


Crockett  of  1957?  “Johnny  Tremain,” 
a  Walt  Disney  movie  production,  will 
tell  the  story  of  a  16-year  old  boy  and 
the  part  he  played  in  the  American 
Revolution.  The  picture  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  early  summer.  Licensed 
manufacturers  are  at  work  on  Tre¬ 
main  items,  one  of  them  being  a  tri¬ 
corn  hat,  junior  size. 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


fobrie  News.  A  wrinkle-free,  all-cot¬ 
ton  suit  that  holds  its  crease  even  after 
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The  Personnel  Group  (Continued  from  page  51) 


the  annual  convention  are  devoted  to 
retailer-education  cooperation. 

High  school  students  who  specialize 
in  retailing,  with  whom  the  D.  E. 
jjeople  work,  are  of  particular  interest 
as  recruits  to  the  medium  and  smaller 
stores.  The  D.  E.  program  also  pro¬ 
vides  training  aids  to  merchants  by 
making  retailing  courses  available  to 
employees.  To  further  these  two  ob¬ 
jectives,  a  sjjecial  membership  in  the 
Personnel  Group  is  made  available  to 
schools  and  teachers  of  retailing  courses 
throughout  the  country.  Some  200 
educators  benefit  from  this  particular 
membership.  The  Personnel  Group  is 
always  ready  to  consult  with  teachers 
in  their  distributive  courses  and  to  aid 
in  preparing  their  school  projects. 

Loan  Files,  .\nother  effective  service, 
which  is  made  available  to  members 
only,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  large  ref¬ 
erence  loan  fde  which  includes  train¬ 
ing  manuals  of  both  member  stores 
and  outside  training  sources  for  selling 
and  non-selling,  executive,  and  rank- 
and-file  employees.  This  loan  file  also 
contains  specific  information  on  mer¬ 
chandise  items  as  well  as  initial  sys¬ 
tems,  techniques,  re-training  programs, 
leadership  courses  in  salesmanship, 
human  relations  and  many  other 
phases  of  training. 

In  the  area  of  personnel,  this  lend¬ 
ing  library  has  available  application 
forms,  rating  and  review  forms,  testing 
programs,  job  evaluation  information, 
member  store  rules  and  regulations, 
successful  store  contests,  employee  wel¬ 
fare  programs  and  other  functions 


heading  up  directly  to  the  personnel 
manager. 

Personnel  Service.  To  keep  members 
informed  as  to  the  latest  developments 
in  the  fields  of  personnel  and  training, 
the  group  publishes  a  bi-monthly  peri¬ 
odical  entitled  The  Personnel  Service. 
This  publication  contains  articles  on 
successful  training  programs,  skits  and 
contests  as  conducted  by  member 
stores.  It  also  carries  stories  on  the 
practical  application  of  new  personnel 
programs  and  acts  as  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  ideas  among  members  in 
the  personnel,  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  areas. 

Consulting  Service.  A  consulting  serv¬ 
ice  on  store  personnel  and  training 
problems  is  maintained  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  or  by  letters.  The 
Group  is  always  ready  to  answer  in¬ 
quiries  of  this  nature  and  to  help 
member  stores  achieve  positive  results 
from  a  training  program,  a  contest  or 
.1  new  personnel  practice. 

Brief  spot-surveys  or  checks  in  spe 
cific  areas  of  interest  to  all  stores  are 
made  at  the  request  of  members  on 
new  personnel  practices  or  training 
techniques. 

Research.  The  Group  frequently  com¬ 
piles  questionnaires  on  topics  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest  and  summarizes  the  data 
collected,  .\mong  many  such  research 
projects  is  a  recent  study  entitled 
How  Many  Days  Do  We  Work? 
This  is  a  study  of  executive  working 
hours  showing  an  increased  trend 
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Garcy  "Thin-Panel”  luminaires  for  many  of  its  new  catalog  stores. 
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towartl  a  shorter  work  week  lor  execn- 1 
tives  and  is  a  useful  tool  in  iccruitii^ 
store  employees  of  executi\e  calibre 
There  are  also  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
pletion,  surveys  on  employee  benefits, 
executive  compensation  and  executive 
development. 

Personnel  Board.  The  Personnel 
Group  operates  under  the  guidance  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  per 
sonnel  and  training  executives  of  top 
reputation  in  the  retail  field.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  thinking  and  long-range  view 
of  these  outstanding  personnel  people 
have  helped  the  Group  throughout  its 
existence  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
leadership  in  the  personnel  areas  of 
retailing. 

The  Employee 
Relations  Service 


The  Employee  Relations  Service 
functions  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
The  activities  of  the  Service  encompass 
all  aspects  of  the  field  of  retail  labot 
relations  including  state  and  federal 
legislation,  comparative  wage  rates  in 
union  and  non-union  stores  and  the 
general  area  of  collective  bargaining. 


State  and  Federal  Legislation.  The 

Service  carefully  analyzes  all  proposed 
legislation  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  retail  employee  relations,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  legislation  regulai 
ing  labor-management  relations,  mini 
mum  wage,  social  security,  unemploy 
ment  compensation  and  health  and 
welfare  funds. 

The  Employee  Relations  Commit 
tee,  which  is  a  policy  committee  com 
posed  of  major  store  executives,  peri 
odically  reviews  proposed  legislation 
in  these  areas  and  recommends  a  basic 
position  which  should  be  adopted  bv 
the  Association,  in  the  best  interests  of 
member  stores.  The  Committee’s  rec 
ommendations  are  then  referred  to  the 
Association  Board  of  Directors,  which 
formulates  the  NRDGA’s  position 

The  Employee  Relations  Service 
arranges  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Association  position  before  the  specific 
Congressional  committees  considering 
the  proposed  legislation  through  oral 
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analyzes  trends  in  employee  benefits 
resulting  from  collective  bargaining 
of  department  and  specialty  stores 
throughout  the  country,  presented  on 
a  regional  basis.  It  keeps  members 
apprised  of  the  wage  trends  in  union¬ 
ized  stores  and  is  therefore  valuable  to 
union  and  non-unionized  stores  alike. 

Special  re|X)rts  covering  specific  areas 
such  as  employee  benefits,  wage  sur¬ 
veys,  union  organization  tactics  and 
techniques,  fringe  benefits  and  basic 
working  conditions  are  also  distrib¬ 
uted  from  time  to  time. 


and  various  other  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  field.  The  Bulletin  is  de¬ 
signed  to  condense  the  great  volume  of 
current  material  in  a  time-saving  for¬ 
mat  for  the  busy  retailer.  In  effect, 
it  is  a  guide-post  to  the  entire  area  of 
retail  employee  relations. 

Another  publication  of  the  Employee 
Relations  Service  is  the  Wage  Develop¬ 
ments  Report,  issued  four  times  an¬ 
nually  and  available  free  of  charge  to 
subscribers  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Bulletin,  or  upon  request  to  non-sub¬ 
scribing  member  stores.  The  Report 


Union  Activities.  The  Service  devotes 
much  time  and  effort  to  keeping  mem¬ 
bers  informed  on  collective  bargaining 
trends  in  the  retail  field.  Hundreds 
of  retail  union  contracts  negotiated 
throughout  the  country  are  analyzed 
and  significant  developments  in  wages 
and  other  imf>ortant  provisions  are 
compiled  on  a  regional  basis.  This 
data  serves  as  a  guide  not  only  to  stores 
engaged  in  union  negotiations,  but 
also  to  non-union  stores  interested  in 
following  unionization  developments. 

Copies  of  the  complete  texts  of  a 
large  number  of  current  retail  union 
contracts  are  available  for  inspection 
at  the  Association  offices  and  are  of 
special  value  to  members  desirous  of 
obuining  specimens  of  specific  con¬ 
tract  language  as  a  guide  in  drafting 
their  individual  agreements. 

An  upto-the-minute  picture  of  the 
oiganizational  activities  of  the  major 
retail  unions  is  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  member  stores 
and  local  merchants’  associations 
throughout  the  country.  Union  organ¬ 
ization  tactics  and  techniques  and  the 
success  of  the  various  countermeasures 
utilized  by  retail  stores  to  combat  these 
drives  are  closely  studied  and  evaluat¬ 
ed  in  an  effort  to  place  the  combined 
experience  of  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country  at  the  disposal  of  individ¬ 
ual  members  faced  with  the  threat  of 
union  organization. 

Individual  members  faced  with  spe¬ 
cific  problems  are  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  personal  consultation  with 
staff  members  and  receive  the  benefits 
not  only  of  the  vast  nationwide  sources 
of  information  available  to  the  Serv¬ 
ice,  but  also  the  individual  experience 
of  the  staff  in  dealing  with  unioniza¬ 
tion  problems. 


Year  After  Year 

WIU  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS! 


VoMor 

Candl** 


Twi«tolitM 


Altractiv*  display  of  Will  &  Boumar  Candlot  (abov*)  it  typical  of  highly 
tuccMtful  candle  merchandising  acrou  the  country. 

Here  are  typical  comments  “The  increase  in  candle  sales 
From  department  stores  all  over  from  the  complete  display  is 
the  country.  gratifying.  But  we  are  happier 

“Since  we  have  carried  a  about  the  stimulating  in¬ 
comp/etc  line  of  WiU  &  Baumer  sales  of 

Candles,  we  have  tripled  our  stationery  items 

volume  of  candle  sales  in  only  same  department, 

one-and-a-half  times  the  floor  Cash  in  on  the  selling  im- 
space.”  pact  of  the  complete  Will  & 

“The  comprehensive  display  ®^umer  line  of  candles  fea- 
of  Will  &  Baumer  Candles  has  *1*®  "®^  Merchandiser, 

taught  customers  that  they  can 

get  any  type  of  candle  what-  BaiiMCO  CAiK  nmrt 

soever  in  our  store.  They  make  *  dauUKK  SALK)  urrl^c 

a  beeline  for  your  display.”  TODAY! 


Occational 

Candkt 


Publications.  An  Employee  Relations 
Bulletin,  issued  approximately  ten 
times  annually,  is  available  exclusively 
to  member  stores  on  a  subscription 
Basis.  It  keeps  members  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  state  and  federal 
labor  legislation  and  regulations,  court 
*nd  administrative  agency  decisions 
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Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla. 

25  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
□  •signing,  Planning,  Merchandising 
Retail  Stores 

^  '»Vri?e  F'^day  for  Consultation 


GJ.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40",  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


from  9:00  A.  M.  to  6:00  P,  M. 
will  be  on  the  convention  fli 
the  mezzanine  and  in  the  (i 
Room. 


Convention  News  (Continued  from  page  13) 


Frances  Jackson,  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Frank 
Bizzano,  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  and  John  Putterman,  Associated  ARAE  Program.  The  simultanej 
Merchandising  Corp.  New  York,  N.  Y.  convention  of  the  American  Rad 

Association  Executives  highlightti 
general  sessions.  | 

On  Monday,  January  7,  at  101 
A.M.,  a  closed  session  for  inemH 
only  on  Labor  Relations  will  hear\ 
Rowland  Allen,  Robert  J.  Doolanai 
James  G.  Michaux. 

Store  Protection  is  the  topic  of  tl 
afternoon  meeting  on  Monday,  Jai 
ary  7,  when  William  Murphy,  I 
Donald  K.  Berkley  and  Edward  \ 
Erfurt,  Jr.,  will  speak. 

On  Tuesday,  January  8,  at  10: 
A.M.,  John  H.  Travers,  Jr.  will  disa 
Parking  and  Henry  A.  Barnes  m 
speak  on  Traffic.  Tuesday  afternot 
the  speakers  on  Downtown  Promod 
will  be  C.  P.  Pond  and  Laurence  Ak 
ander. 

Getting  Set.  Registration  of  delegates  Distributive  Education  will  be  c 
will  take  place  in  the  Dallas  Room  of  cussed  on  Wednesday  morning,  Jai 
the  Hotel  Statler  on  the  mezzanine  ary  9,  by  Marguerite  M.  Loos  and 
floor,  8:30  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.,  on  A.  Wildes. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  7  and 
8;  8:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  January  9  and 
10.  .  .  .  Election  of  NRDGA  directors 
and  voting  on  amendments  to  by-laws 
will  take  place  Tuesday,  January  8,  at 
2:30  P.  M.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

On  Wednesday,  January  9,  at  2:30 
P.  M.  there  will  be  voting  on  resolu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Exhibits  wall  be  open  daily 


Volume;  Mrs.  Helen  Berg,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  Her  Majesty  Underwear  Com¬ 
pany,  on  The  Manufacturer’s  Contri¬ 
bution;  Robert  G.  Irwin,  executive 
secretary.  Downtown  .Association  of 
Milw'aukee,  on  Sales  Promoting  Down¬ 
town;  Thomas  Johnson,  executive  vice 
president,  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  on 
.Merchandising  Downtown;  Ted  Fried- 
lander,  vice  president,  Phoenix  Ho- 
siei7  Co.,  on  The  Remedy  of  Fashion 
Selling;  Frances  Johnson,  John  Wana- 
maker  Philadelphia,  on  The  Remedy 
of  Proper  Fit;  Charles  Binder,  vice 
president.  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
on  Building  Piece  Ciootls  Sales 
Through  Sew’ing  .Machines;  William 
Yorio,  fabrics  buyer,  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York,  on  The  Need  for  More 
Gross  Margin  in  Piece  Gootls. 

The  Merchandising  Division’s  ses¬ 
sion  on  piece  goods  will  feature  a 
panel  discussion  by  these  five  experts: 
Sol  Kaufman,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Gumpert, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  N.  Y,; 


Smaller  Stores  Credit.  The  Smaller 
Stores  and  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ions  have  lined  up  the  panel  members 
for  their  jointly-sponsored  discussion 
on  Smaller  Store  Credit  Problems, 
which  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January 
8,  at  an  8:. 30  A.M.  early  bird  session. 
They  are:  Robert  C.  Conlogue,  credit 
manager,  Cox’s,  Inc.,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
Robert  Fagon,  credit  manager,  For¬ 
man’s,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Edward  Gal¬ 
lagher,  credit  manager,  Lit’s,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Georgia  W.  Marvin,  man¬ 
ager,  credit  sales  division,  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N,  Y.;  and 
Mrs.  Gwen  Staley,  director  of  charge 
sales,  Schleisner’s,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  m 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  Tfl 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  and  JULY  2,  l3 
(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  39 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  .MANAS 
MENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  STOUl 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  OclaH 
1,  1956.  J 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  ■ 

tor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  NaoM 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West  31st  StnS 
N.  V,  1.  N.  Y.;  Editor.  Helen  K.  Mulhern.  100  IW 
31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Business  mansM 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street,  nTyTi 
N.  Y.  s 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporationj  i| 

name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imnwAg 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockkfl 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  tojj 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporatioo,  4 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  n4 
he  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  uM 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  at  W 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  N*tia 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  (a  non-profit  orgaaM 
tion),  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  -N'.  r! 
Philip  M.  Talbott,  President;  J.  Gordon 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Dl 
Goods  Association.  J 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  otM 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  d 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  otU 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 

the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upoa  4 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  oOl 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  '  orpM 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  sta 
raents  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  fl 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  a| 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  secuii 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  d 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  il: 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issasj 
this  publication  sold  or  distribute,  through  the  am 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  rooM 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  inform 
tiim  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  M 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

Helen  K.  Mulhern,  Edil 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  dl 
of  September,  1956. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthd 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York,  No.  24-5339li 
Qualified  in  Kings  County.  Term  expires  March  | 
1958. 


IT  BE 

DONEi/ 

WITH  UNITROL 


H*r*  or*  jtist  a  f«w  of  th*  many  ad- 
vontagos  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  ta  ae> 
curirtaly  moosura  workroom  pro* 
duction,  for  tho  workors  singly 
and  CM  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higMoss  oroos  con  bo  pin* 
pointod  and  cousos  oliminotod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systoms,  to  stimu* 
Into  production  and  rsduco 
lost  motion  and  wosto. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  cdtorotion 
diorgos,  so  fittors  con  bo  put 
on  a  firm  ‘*ono  pricn"  bonis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN* 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUIt 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Th*  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N. 


o 


'\j' 


